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The July SURVEY— 


The Cleveland Conference 


“TOWARD A BETTER LIFE—the Positive Role of Social W ork in "Recdinine Social 


Conflict and Attaining ‘Social Goals.” 


This quotation might well be one of The Survey’s own slogans. It points straight along 
the course this magazine has steered during more than forty years of dedication to the Better 
Life and to Social Worle It belongs, in fact. to the National Conference of Social Work. 


The phrase is the general theme this year for the 76th annual meeting of the canteen 


that vast complex sansa is the great summer magnet for social workers the country over, June 
12-17 at Cleveland. | 


The Survey by its own chemes and strivings is committed traditionally “to spread the 
news of social advance,” “to stir up the social conscience,” to manifest “concern about 
human welfare.” The Survey and the National Confererice have been familiar companions 
through the years, jointly interested in the Better Life. 


> * * * 


Naturally The Survey expects to make the National Conference of Social Work the 
main feature in its July issue. It has extensive plans to be represented at Cleveland and to 
provide prompt journalistic coverage. It hopes to be eyes and ears for those unable to attend 
and also to clarify points for those present but baffled by the mass of it. 


i 


Such a job, unfortunately, involves more than Eapiralonn to the Better 
Life. More than 5000 persons in attendance .. . . fifty-eight associate 
groups... . sessions from 9:30 o’clock in the morning until midnight 
.... more than 200 general and group meetings sardined into seven 
mid-June days and nights — there is certainly a ene to shoeleather 
and the nose for news. 


The staff can only hope to justify the kind words of Dr. Luther Gulick, president of the 
Institute of Public Administration: “Facts of the developing social scene, in lively words 
understandable to the ordinary man—that is what I look for and find in The Survey.” 


Incidentally, the conference program includes the annual Survey 
Award, a bronze plaque “For Imaginative and Constructive Contri- 
bution to Social Work.” Presentation on Tuesday evening, June 14. 


* * * 


The. Survey for July, of course, will range beyond the Conference. Its notable discus- 
sions of the Missouri Valley Authority and TVA will proceed on to the hoped-for Columbia 
Valley Authority. There will be articles on mental health, slum clearance, peace, domestic 
politics, foreign affairs—of interest within, but also far outside, the field of social work. 


Subscribe to THE SURVEY ... one year $5. 
Enroll for membership in Survey Associates . . . $10 (or more) 
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The Voice with 
a Smile : 


“Hail ye small, sweet courtesies of life, 
for smooth do ye make the road of it.”’ 


Often we hear comments on the 
courtesy of telephone. people and 
we are mighty glad to have them. 


For our part, we would like to say 
a word about the courtesy of those 
who use the telephone. 


Your co-operation is always a big 
help in maintaining good telephone 
service and we want you to know 
how much we appreciate it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


0 
bless you, 
: 8 
mister 
... thousands of Cancer patients are grateful to you! 


Cancer’s annual toll of 200,000 lives is grim proof of the need 


for your continued generosity. The money you contribute 


to the American Cancer Society helps pay for the 
development of methods of treatment which are now saving 
about one-quarter of the people who are stricken with 
Cancer... people who might otherwise have died. Your money 
supports the work of more than a thousand specialists who 

are fighting to find the cause and cure of Cancer. 

And it finances a vast education program that trains 
professional groups, tells the public how to. recognize 


Cancer and what to do about it. 


Your life—the life of everyone you know— 


is at stake. Your investment can mean 


health and happiness to millions. 
Thank you. _ and, God Bles ou, Mi ister. 


qs mail it to 


Just write CANCER” on the envelope : 
containing your contribution. It will be delivered. 
to the Americon Cancer Society office in your state, 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 
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Among Ourselves 


Oye or The Surveys’ wesy 1RRrrANts 
of recent months, to judge by the 
volume of comment, both for and against, 
was the short and challenging “Morgues 
of Culture?” about American public li 
braries, contributed in February by Karl 
F, Zeisler. The latest indication is from 
City Librarian Clara E. Breed of San Diego, 
California, An assistant librarian is being 
selected, and twenty candidates have ap- 
plied from all over the United States. As 
part of the examination, each candidate is 
asked to write an answer to Mr. Zeisler’s 
article. Yes, The Survey hopes soon to 
publish the winner. 


Proressor James T. SHorwe.i, a Survey 
contributing editor and Bryce Professor 
Emeritus of History and International Re- 
lations at Columbia University, was last 
month elected president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. A few 
years ago he contributed a notable series on 
international affairs to these pages. Profes- 
sor Shotwell, a trustee of the Carnegie 
Endowment since 1924 and director of its 
division of economics and history, has been 
acting president since last winter. 


Tur TVA, WHICH MIGHT BE CALLED THE 
daddy of all the valley authority ideas, is 
described this month by James Rorty in a 
companion piece to the one on the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority by Rufus Terral 
in May. Next month The Survey hopes 
to follow up with Richard L. Neuberger 
on the Columbia River Authority, a pro- 
posal now arousing the Northwest. 


THE article, “THe SENATE AND THE FILL 
buster,” by Lindsay Rogers in The Survey 
last month has rung bells of both recog- 
nition and provocation. The monthly poster 
of “Ten Outstanding Magazine Articles” 
placed it third on its list. On the other 
hand, controversy began with the begin- 
ning, and along with the article itself was 
published a “Dissent” by George Field, 
executive director of Freedom House. In 
this issue (page 319) appears a further 
reply by Henry S. Commager. Later, Mr. 
Rogers himself protested one of the points 
in Mr. Field’s dissent, and briefly answered 
Mr. Commager in the following letter: 


A COMMUNICATION 


To tHe Epiror of The Survey: 

In my article . I remarked, rather 
tritely, that the American governmental 
system had a separation of powers and a 
federal basis. I added: “Whether or not 
we like all the ways in which our govern- 
ment works, it is nevertheless the system 
under which we now live. And, save for 
quarters where the Kremlin is more hon- 
ored than the White House, there is no 
advocacy of change of principle.” I con- 
cluded: “It is in an American setting, 
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therefore, that we should consider the fili- 


buster. . .” 
Mr. Field has a right to resent, but not 


-to misrepresent, what I said. In what you 


call a “Dissent” Mr. Field writes: “To this 
weakness in sense of values, he [Mr. 
Rogers] adds a logic equally shaky, as 
when he lapses into the inference—it could 
not have been by deliberate intention—that 
the filibuster is such a sacred American 
principle that its change could be advocated 
only in quarters where the Kremlin is 
more honored than the White House.” 
The inference is Mr. Field’s. If Azs logic 
had been just a little more shaky, he would 
have accused me of charging that critics 
of the filibuster were fellow travelers. 

“We at Freedom House,” Mr. Field 
boasts, “have been rightly classified as 
moderate in our approach.” I trust that 
this particular “approach” was careless 


rather than intentional. 

Mr. Commager, in the second paragraph 
of his article; attributes to me “the assump- 
tion that the overwhelming majority of 
southerners are in fact united in hostility 
to the proposed Civil Rights legislation.” 
C'est le premier pas qui coute. By his fifth 
paragraph Mr. Commager makes the “as- 
sumption” to be “that southern whites are 
unanimous in opposition to Civil Rights 
legislation.” 

Mr. Commager must have written rather 
hurriedly. He quotes me correctly in his 
first paragraph. What I actually said was: 
“There are situations in which a majority 
should refrain from insisting on legislation 
which it knows will be passionately re- 
sented by a sizable minority, particularly 
when it comes from one great section.” I 
underscore my word minority. 

Linpsay RoceErs 
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H. Armstrong Robert 


Grand Coulee Dam — “The Columbia offers the hope 
of a vast new industrial empire which will retain at 
useful work the West’s teeming new residents.” ; 


“ SURVEY 


America Surges Westward 


Vast war-induced migration to the Pacific slope presents a major political upset, 


together with social and economic consequences which the nation must reckon with. 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Is 1928 BENToN County, IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
was a gaunt expanse of sagebrush and rocky coulees. 
Its few settlements clung to the encircling Columbia 
River like range cattle around a water hole. Dry farming 
barely existed on the eroding tablelands, and defaults on 
mortgages were frequent. Only 5,084 persons voted that 
November in Benton County, and 52 percent of their 
ballots were marked Hoover. 
_ Twenty years later Benton County had been trans- 
formed. It was now the only place on the planet where 
a fabulous substance known as plutonium-239 was un- 
der production. The turnout on election day 1948 was 
14,310 and 60 percent voted for Harry Truman. 

Benton County is a true symbol, representing the most 
prodigious migration and transformation in American 
history. The bulk of this has been concentrated in the 
nine years since the start of the present decade. More 
newcomers have entered the Pacific Northwest during 
those- years than in the entire first century after a pair 
of army officers named Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark paddled down the Columbia past the basalt preci- 
pices of Benton County. 

Since 1940 the population of the nation as a whole has 
increased 10.6 percent; but the state of Washington, 41.6 
percent; California 44.3; Oregon a colossal 49.3 percent. 

When Nazi blows were cracking the French forts at 
Sedan, 9,732,000 people living along our Pacific Coast 
learned that their region had to become a citadel of ship- 
building, aluminum, and aircraft. Today 14,144,000 dwell 
in these three states, many originally brought westward to 
help make America “the arsenal of democracy.” 

What does this mean to the country at large? 

Politically, the meaning is profound. 

Under our scheme of things, states which gain in Con- 
gress and in the electoral college must do so at the ex- 
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—The author as a state senator fought for solu- 
tions to some of these problems during the recent 
legislative session in Oregon. He returns now to 
his trade as a writer with a sharpened estimate of 
new population forces which are shaping Ameri- 
can life. 


pense of sister states that are less fortunate when the cen- 
sus is taken. One state’s gain is another state’s loss. The 
number of seats in the House of Representatives remains 
constant at 435. These seats also determine the state’s 
electoral vote for President and Vice President. 

To get down to cases, California has 23 congressmen at 
present but probably will have 30 after the census of 
1950. Oregon will advance from four congressmen to 
six, Washington from six to possibly eight. Which states 
will give up seats to supply these gains to the far West? 

New York will drop from 45 members in the House 
of Representatives to 42, Pennsylvania from 33 to 31, 
[llinois from 26 to 25, Kentucky from 9 to 8. Missouri, 
New Jersey, and Oklahoma are also due to be affected 
adversely by the next apportionment. 

Yet New York has increased 6.6 percent in population 
since 1940, so how can New York drop congressional 
seats? Pennsylvania has progressed. 7.9 percent. Why 
should Pennsylvania, with 750,000 more people than in 
1940, end up with two congressmen less? These states 
of course have advanced in the U. S. Bureau of Census 
estimates, but their gains have not kept pace with the 
nationwide increase of 10.6 percent. 

Political might is shifting toward the setting sun. After 
the census in 1950, the three states washed by Pacific surf 
will cast a total of 50 electoral votes. 

Americans long have taken for granted that the indus- 
trial East was the throne room of politics. It could decide 
any national election. But after 1950, can it? The East 
at least will have a formidable rival. California may have 
passed Pennsylvania, for example. 

Will this challenge extend to economics and industry? 

Already California, Oregon, and Washington are a 
greater market, in terms of people, than all of Canada. 
Indeed, California alone is altering the commerce of its 
neighbors. Once these states, to sell their products, had 
to sustain the costly train haul clear across the continent. 
Now the bulk of Columbia Basin lumber, cheese, apples, 
and flour is shipped to California’s 10,000,000 buyers. 

The West now is following the South in attacking a 
structure of freight rates which it feels has kept it a 
colonial dependency of the East. Raw wool, heavy with 
ticks, grease, and burs, has had a far lower freight rate 
than wool which was scoured or woven. This was not 
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based on transportation conditions, but was tor the pro- 
tection of entrenched New England woolen mills. Today, 
Attorney General Smith Troy of the state of Washington 
is assailing this rate structure. He believes the West 
should process its own raw materials. 

This year the California legislature enacted the largest 
budget of any state, and its social welfare standards are 
near the top. The state levies a 2'4 percent sales tax, and 
more than 100 local areas add a municipal sales tax on 
top of that. In one swift surge the Coast has moved from 
the frontier into all the complexities of the atomic era. 


I, POPULAR FANCY THE WEST IS INVARIABLY A FRONTIER. 
People think of it as a land of lonely farms and isolated 
ranches. But most of the West’s new residents live in 
cities or their sprawling suburbs. California is one of the 
great urbanized realms of the nation, a state of cities. 

California now has eighty-three communities of 10,000 
population and over. Only New York and possibly Penn- 
sylvania have more of their people on pavement. A mere 
10 percent of California’s labor force is engaged in agri- 
culture, as compared with approximately 16 per cent of 
the labor force nationally. This makes it even more 
extraordinary that California recently overtook Iowa as 
the state with the largest agricultural income. 

Fewer workers in California account for more crop 
dollars. The answer lies in California’s soil and climate. 
It produces nearly all the nation’s commercial yield of 
lemons, grapes, raisins, figs, avocados, olives, almonds, 
apricots, artichokes, and plums. It produces almost half 
the oranges, peaches, pears and more than half the aspara- 
gus, lettuce, and spinach. These are crops which bear 
high price-tags at the grocery. They flourish in the val- 
leys wherever water can be tapped for irrigation. 

Yet, in spite of this rural abundance, the incredible 
population increase of the Coast is most evident in the 
cities and towns. The region, with its over-all gain of 
44 percent, has shown a rural advance of 10 percent. 
This makes it one of the few sections of the nation where 
‘the rural percentage of the population has not drastically 
declined. However, this rural gain is somewhat illusory. 
As the United States News has explained, “The big jump 
in rural population on the Coast is accounted for by the 
rise in suburbs of Los Angeles, San Francisco, and other 
cities.” The Coast’s newcomers live in the shade of fir 
trees and gaze off at snowcapped mountains, and yet they 
still enjoy the economic benefit of working in a city. And 
the cities feel this strain. Much of the tax base is beyond 
their boundaries, but the outsiders swell the traffic and 
require police and fire protection at their jobs. San Fran- 
cisco needed another Bay Bridge several years ago. 
Mayors are desperately proposing a “head tax” on resi- 
dents of the fringes who earn their living downtown. 

Once the Coast expected to lose its horde of new- 
comers. This was shortly after V-J Day. A flurry of 
departures coincided with the diminution of activity in 
the shipyards and airplane factories. 

But for each welder or mechanic who moved out, a 
former soldier or sailor moved in. Then the migrants 
who had left the Coast immediately at the end of the 
war started coming back. Women confessed to Employ- 
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ment Service interviewers that the Dakotas and the Great 
Lakes states had not seemed so congenial after Calitormia 
sunshine and Oregon scenery. Families adjusted to lite 
on the edge of Seattle or San Diego no longer wanted 
to maroon themselves 40 miles from a baseball park or 
telephone. The West’s prodigious population boom has 
not been fully understood in the nation. Because the 
West is a region of measureless distances, it has been 
assumed that the migrants filled up the open spaces. In 
Oregon, for example, 71 cents out of every employment 
dollar originates in forest products. Are not the men 
of the lumber industry in the deep woods They are 


not, for the industry is based no longer in isolated logging ) 


camps, with lonely men living in “wannigans” dragged 
through the forests on sled-like runners. The lumber- 
jacks now live in town. They ride in trucks to the 


scene of cutting, where they punch time-clocks like any 
other workers. By dusk they are home with their wives 


and families. In Oregon today 65 percent of the people 
live within urban trading spheres. 


In 1939 the American Mercury asked, “Is San Francisco 


a Dying City?” Few audible protests were made to the 
magazine’s afirmative answer. But in 1949 net incomes 
in the Bay Area attained a fabulous average of $1,708 
per capita, highest in the land, so San Francisco ob- 


viously is not a municipal corpse. Yet amidst congratula-_ 


tions on so robust a comeback, certain doubts remain. 


Manufacturing jobs have dwindled by 179,000 in Cali- 


fornia since the war ended. And although 220,000 new 
posts have been created in retail trade, they smack omin- 
ously to some economists of “taking in each other’s wash- 
ing. 
California is short of fresh water. The water table has 
dropped out of sight in the San Joaquin Valley. Could 
the reaches of the far-off Columbia River be diverted 
southward? The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation believes 
the feat would be technically possible but might require 
$5,000,000,000 and two decades of digging and tunneling. 


sles NorTHWEST, ON®THE OTHER HAND, HAS A PLETHORA 
of water. Its problems are not those of California, al- 
though just as stern and perplexing. The payrolls of Ore- 
gon and Washington are geared to lumber and lumber is 
in a slump. The astronomical cost of construction, of 
which the prices for forest products are a part, has dis- 
couraged both residential and industrial building. And 
when cutting in the fir and pine solitudes is accelerated 
again, the region faces the warning from Lyle F. Watts, 
chief of the Forest Service, that “mills representing 60 per- 
cent of the present capacity in Oregon and Washington 
do not have timber to operate more than eleven years.” 

In a region without oil and with only a few thin veins 
of coal, the principal economic hope lurks in the Colum- 
bia River, greatest water power stream on the continent. 
A mere 15 percent of this energy has been tapped. Fall- 
ing from the Canadian Rockies to the ocean, the Colum- 
bia offers hope of a vast industrial empire which will re- 
tain at useful work the West’s teeming new residents. 

Who are these newcomers in the West, and how will 
they behave in their new homes? 

Mainly, they are young; 83 percent are under forty- 
four years of age, 41 percent under thirty-five. Many 
are ex-Gl’s who trained in the West during the war and 
decided that Oregon’s mountains and California’s climate 
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In addition, although California lures the migrant, | 
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were more appealing than the temperature extremes of 
the flat prairie. At least halt the migrants came trom 
the Middle West. In a sawmill outside the Oregon 
hamlet of Sweet Home—population tripled since 1940— 
I talked with nine men. Five were from the Dakotas, 
two from Oklahoma. Only two were natives of Ore- 
gon. None of the new residents ever would go back. 
Six of these men were Democrats. Could this be why 
Linn County had elected its first Democratic state sena- 
tor in many years? 


\ HEN Henry J. Kaiskk NEEDED MEN at Lis COLUMBIA 
River shipyards, coach trains jammed with recruits from 
Harlem rumbled out of Grand Central Station to begin 
the jolting 3,000-mile journey across the continent. These 
trains brought the race issue to the Northwest, the ques- 
tions of segregation and exploitation. 

I recall a meeting at Vancouver, Wash., thirty-five miles 
from Bonneville Dam, where huge aluminum plants have 
risen. Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and 
Oéserver in distant North Carolina, was the speaker. He 
dwelt on the desperate economic and social dilemmas of 
the South. Then he applied the lesson. 

“You folks,” he warned, “had better take more than 
an academic interest in this. The South’s problems are 
soon to be your problems. I have heard southern accents 
repeatedly in service stations and restaurants. 1 under- 
stand the Negro population of Portland, across the river, 
has jumped seven or eight times since the war began. | 


note 20 percent of your néw residents are from the Texas - 


area. The tensions of the South are among you now.” 

Fortunately, solutions are coming more readily than in 
the South. After desperate political battles, the recent 
legislative sessions of both Washington and Oregon en- 
acted state Fair Employment Practice laws. But this 
reaches jobs only and not social conditions. At Kenne- 
wick in frontier Benton County, colored workers on the 
Hanford atomic energy project have been crowded into 
virtual ghettos. Washington has a civil rights statute, 
yet its enforcement has been casual. 

In general, the impact of the newcomers on the Pacific 
slope has been to tilt the region’s political watershed 
toward the Democratic Party. This has special national 
significance, on account of the bonus of at least 11 
additional electoral votes and congressional seats which 
the Coast is soon to receive. Eleven states lie on the 
broad plateau which slants from the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains to tidewater. During the past four na- 
tional elections, with these western states voting an ag- 


gregate of 44 times, only four of them have gone Re-. 


publican. These were Colorado in 1940, Wyoming and 
Colorado in 1944, Oregon in 1948. Last November Presi- 
dent Truman won 65 electoral votes on the sundown 
side of the Rockies and lost six. 

After 1950 a total of 82 tallies in the electoral college 
will be the election prize beyond the continental divide. 
Jf the Democratic tendency in the West continues, it 
would take Republican victories in New York, Illinois. 
and New Jersey to offset the region’s voting strength. 

A pioneer writer of the Springfield Republican has 
called Oregon “a bit of New England transplanted to 
western sod.” Oregon emphasized this conservatism at 
the polls. It has not elected a Democratic U. S. senator 
for thirty-five years. But Oregon, with the greatest pro- 
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poruonate population increase ot any state 1n the nation, 
is full of “suitcase voters.” As a result, the Republicans 
lead by a negligible 12,000 out of 650,000 registered vot- 
ers in Oregon today. 

A group opposing the Columbia Valley Authority in- 
quired at the Portland courthouse this spring to find 
out the ratio ot political registrations between the two 
parties from February | until the end of April, the period 
of White House promotion of CVA. This seemed a 
reasonably safe quest. But it turned out there were 249 
new Republicans as contrasted with 631 new Democrats. 
The adversaries of CVA were nonplused. 

A courthouse clerk explained. “The city is full ot 
people who have just come here,” she said. “We can tell 
they are strangers by the way they ask about locations 
around town. Then we learn they previously have been 
voters in Arkansas or Texas or Chicago or New York 
City. Most of them are Democrats—people who voted 
for Roosevelt. They admit they don’t know any of our 
local politicians, but they just want to vote Democratic.” 

Old names once were an open sesame to office in the 
West. If one’s ancestors rode in an oxcart or covered 
wagon, one was in. Today the Argus, a conservative 
weekly in Seattle, emphasizes: “One name means little 
more than another to the 750,000 new citizens of this 
state.” In Oregon one of the newcomers defeated a 
sheriff whose name had been good for thirty years of 
forage at the public trough. Tested political charts and 
soundings have lost their accuracy in counties where the 
population has increased 200 percent in a few years. 


a lis VAST MIGRATION CLEARLY HAS WORKED TO THE ADVAN- 
tage of the Democrats. Many of the nomads have moved 
from states safely Democratic to states where the balance 
between the major parties was close. 

Coast Republicans, not surprisingly, show more than a 
haphazard interest in the Lodge plan to amend the con- 
stitution so as to divide the electoral votes in exactly the 
ratio that a state casts its popular vote. Had the idea 
been in operation last November, the President would 
have received 36.9 electoral votes in the West and Gov- 
ernor Dewey 32.6. This would have been far different 
from the one-sided Democratic electoral victory as 


- counted. Yet for a number of years the westward rush 


will be probably a greater peril to Republican chances 
for the presidency than for congressional or gubernatorial 
seats. The newcomers have not demonstrated a tendency 
to vote unless the White House is at issue, probably be- 
cause they know so few of the local candidates. Only 
38 percent of Washington’s voters cast ballots in the 
last off-year election; contrast this with 58 percent in 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Indiana. 

The Democratic and Republican Parties, at each other's 
throats for the expanding population of the Coast, have 
one common goal—to keep the new-comers on payrolls. 
“Business adversity and widespread unemployment in 
the West,” said Dr. Peter H. Odegard, chairman of the 
political science department at the University of Cali- 
fornia, “could shove the 4,000,000 new arrivals in the 
region a long way further left than the New Deal or the 
Fair Deal.” This prophecy gets few arguments. The 
Coast has not forgotten Ham and Eggs, the Oregon bill 
closing religious schools. or other regional manifestations 
of discontent and social tension. 
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Where Is Europe Going? 


Marshall Plan aid has produced a real uplift, says this observer, but America’s vast 


potential strength of democratic idealism has not yet been put to work for us. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


P= FRANKEOorR'T, BERLIN, PRAGUE, Warsaw, LoNpoN— 
all within one or two days’ flight from New ‘ork. 
Yet on coming home I realize with a shock that | return 
from far places, distant from us not in air-mileage but in 
the mileage of new experience their inhabitants have tra- 
versed during the war and postwar years. 

Europe today is like a human being who has suffered 
a grievous personal loss. The United States is a sym- 
pathetic friend, eager to help but somewhat bewildered 
by the magnitude of a disaster of which it has no first 
hand knowledge. Like any bereaved person, Europe lis- 
tens patiently, and even gratefully, to our well-meant at- 
tempts at consolation; and it genuinely appreciates our 
economic assistance which greatly eases its physical hard- 
ships. But deep inside it knows that some losses are be- 
yond repair, and that no amount of material comforts 
can remedy the inner desolation. 3 

But, like a person bereaved, Europe has two advantages 
over us who have known no comparable calamity. It be- 
lieves, perhaps with undue optimism, that in this genera- 
tion at least it has taken the hurricane at maximum force 
and cannot suffer quite so deeply again. And it finds joy 
and sustenance in the small things of life which an 
actively happy individual or nation is apt to pass by. 

What is there to enjoy under the British system of 
austerity? What sustenance for the spirit can one find 
among the ruins of Warsaw? Contrary to what one 
might expect, there is serenity on the faces of many Euro- 
peans—the kind of other-world serenity that must have 
been on the face of Lazarus when he returned from the 
tomb. Just to be alive is a miracle; to have escaped the 
blitz in London, to have returned from the charnel-houses 
of Dachau and Auschwitz, from war-prisoners’ camps in 
Russia, from the ordeal of underground resistance in all 
conquered countries. 

Survival in itself may not bring contentment, may, in 
fact, be fraught with disillusionment and new anxieties. 
And it is saddening to see the extent to which the fine 
ardors, the heartfelt hopes that inspired many of those 
who resisted Nazism, have flickered out in the cold gray 
dawn of liberation. Again and again one wishes that the 
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The author, who is research director of the 
Foreign Policy Assoctation, was 
March to deliver a course of fifteen lectures on 
French-American foreign policy before a class of 
diplomatic careerists at the Institut d’Etudes 
Politiques in Paris. She used the occasion to go 
on for a rapid survey of conditions around 


Europe. 
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spiritual quality of Europe’s underground fighters could 
have been captured and distilled instead ot being dis- 
sipated and lost, partly because of the reaction that usuall 
sets in after the exertion of wars and revolutions, partly, 
because of lack of sympathy on the part of Britain and! 
the United States for men and women whose very anti- 
Nazism seemed to spell postwar unrest. | 

But those who faced incalculable risks and underwen 
untold sufferings to preserve their own lives and those o 
others can never again take for granted the mere act o 
living. They are almost painfully conscious of the sense, 
the color, the happiness or sorrow of every passing mo- 
ment. For them mortality, which for most of us is merci- 
fully swathed, as in cotton wool, by the multiplicity of 
smail daily tasks, is something already experienced. They, 
have had, in life, the taste of death—and this frees them) 
from fear, makes them inwardly strong, capable of ac- 
cepting without surprise or tremor changes that to us| 
seem revolutionary. The Europeans who during the war 
had to remain where they were, limited for the most part 
to resistance on the spot, are the ones who through inner 
travail give the impression of having been to far places. 
We who were at liberty to move about, who in our war 
efforts encircled the globe, are the ones who seem by com- 
parison to have stood still. It is we, not they, who are 
most afraid of the forces unleashed by two world wars 
because we as yet have not experienced their full impact. 


ee Is NO LACK OF CHEERFUL SIGHTS IN Europe. Foun- 
tains play and daffodils bloom in Grosvenor Square, 
where Franklin Delano Roosevelt strides forward, cloak 
thrown back, with the familiar look of confidence and 
determination that made him the best-loved American 
in Europe. Soapbox orators again denounce and exhort 
their good-humored fellow citizens in Hyde Park, while 
little girls skip rope unconcernedly in the sun. Barrows 
“of primroses and violets tempt the passer-by in Oxford 
Street. Violets are sold also by kerchiefed old women in 
Warsaw at the entrance to a demolished church, soon to 
be rebuilt, where worshipers crowd into underground 
catacombs for Sunday masses. Warsaw’s Belvedere Park, 
spared by the Germans who were quartered in that dis- 
trict, is abloom with pastel-colored baby-buggies from 
which smile seemingly innumerable infants warmly 
wrapped in wool and fur. Even in the ghetto, razed to 
the ground by the Germans, where one feels the un- 
relieved horror of the utter cruelty man can wreak on 
man, the nobly tragic monument erected by the Jewish 
people to “its fighters and martyrs” lifts one’s spirits from 
the lowest depths. 
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No one who has known Paris in days of youth can 
ever look without emotion on the enchanting vistas of the 
Tuileries and of the Seine, bathed in that incredibly ten- 
der light that falls like a blessing on gray roofs, chimney 
pots, and streets that might be part of a stage set by 
Christian Bérard. But if anyone had asked me before I 
left for Europe what would move me most, I should never 
have guessed it would be the Bovril sign in Piccadilly 
Circus. Yet it was in the crush of throngs who poured 
into Piccadilly night after night just to see the bright 
lights made possible by reduced use of electricity in sum- 
mer time, and to display this sight to children brought up 
in blackouts, that I felt on the verge of tears. I realized 
then with fresh poignancy the tenacious will to live of 


human beings and the modesty of the claims they make 
on life. 


Ds: EUROPE Is RECOVERING FROM THE NIGHTMARE OF 
conquest and war devastation there is no doubt; and, at 
differing rates, it is recovering in both East and West. 

As one travels in Europe from west to east and west- 
ward again, four main trends emerge. These are eco- 
nomic recovery, which is alleviating some postwar mal- 
adjustments but creating new problems, especially in in- 
ternational trade; attempts, so far unfulfilled, to achieve 
some integration of the continent; consolidation of politi- 
cal, economic, and social changes wrought after the war; 
and a marked tendency toward socialism. 

The nations of the West, which for the most part have 
modern industrialized economies, owe their recovery to a 
fortunate combination of two factors: the efforts and 
endurance of their own peoples; and the aid extended by 
the United States under the Marshall Plan, first in the 
form of food and fuel and, more recently, of raw mate- 
rials and industrial equipment. Without American aid 
western Europe would have recovered sooner or later, 
but at a cost in material deprivations which might well 
have jeopardized its hard-won political liberties. This the 
Europeans realize. But without the hard work of the 
English, French, and other recipients of ERP assistance 
who pitched into the tasks of reconstruction in spite of 
mortal lassitude, the Marshall Plan would have proved 
‘as unfructifying as water poured upon sand. This, for 
our part, we must never forget. 

_The nations of eastern Europe, at Russia’s insistence, 
passed up the opportunity to share in American aid. 
Some western Europeans welcomed this turn of events, 
on the ground that their share of the Marshall Plan was 
thereby increased. Others go so far as to wonder whether 
Congress would have approved the ERP had it included 
Russia and its neighbors. The countries east of Germany 
which, except for Czechoslovakia, are for the most part 
producers of food and raw materials, need to import tools 
and machinery, not only to implement their industrializa- 
tion programs, but also to rehabilitate and expand the 
output of their farms and mines. The USSR, absorbed 


in the reconstruction of its own devastated areas, which. 


included its important prewar industrial centers, is not 
in a position to provide its neighbors with the tools and 
machinery they need. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia, unlike the former Axis 
satellites—Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania—are not un- 
der obligation to pay reparations in kind to Russia; and 
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they are eager to develop their trade with western 
Europe. But until they obtain machinery from abroad, 
they cannot to any marked extent increase their export of 
food and raw materials. Communist planners in Prague 
and Warsaw, however, insist that arrangements for im- 
ports must fit in with their plans for industrialization and 
for modernization of agriculture—and advance the argu- 
ment that Marshall Plan aid would have acted as a brake 
on these plans. The western nations, for their part, want 
to sell their exports in the dollar area, so as to be able to 
buy from the United States after 1952, when the ERP 
is slated to end; and, following Washington’s lead, fear 
to send to eastern Europe goods that might increase Rus- 
sia’s war potential. 

For the time being, then, the continent still consists of 
what the French economist, Francois Delaisi, once called 
“the two Europes.” One is the advanced industrial West, 
which needs to import food and raw materials and has 
to export manufactured goods. The second is the rela- 
tively backward East (always with the exception of 
Czechoslovakia), which is potentially capable of export- 
ing food and raw materials, but only provided it can pur- 
chase capital equipment—from the United States or, if 
not, from Britain or Germany. Can western Europe 
achieve economic independence from the United States 
in 1952, by the formation of an economic union? Or will 
it be necessary to achieve a union of “the two Europes” 
to make both of them viable, and to assure world pros- 
pects for economic and political stability? 


ge AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IS URGING THE NATIONS OF 
western Europe to form an economic union, in the hope 
that they might thus create an area free of tariff and other 
restrictions comparable to the United States. This, how- 
ever, is a misleading analogy. The majority of the na- 
tions of western Europe, with the exception of France 
and Italy, must import a considerable portion of their 
food—and neither France nor Italy normally exports food- 
stuffs. If they do unite, the result on a small scale will be 
a union of Pittsburgh and Detroit, instead of what should 
be aimed at—a union of Pittsburgh with Iowa and Kan- 
sas. True, a western European economic union might to 
a certain extent reduce duplication in production; it is 
conceivable, for example, that Italy might be asked to 
give up the production of Fiat automobiles, leaving the 
field to British Austins, French Renaults or German 
Opels. But this might merely increase unemployment 
without necessarily improving other sectors of the na- 
tional economy. The French and Italians, having already 
concluded a customs union, are eager for economic uni- 
fication of western Europe. But Britain, which has close 
economic ties with the nations of the Commonwealth, is 
not enthusiastic about this project, contending that union 
now would disrupt, not enhance, recovery, and at best 
could not become practicable for some twenty or twenty- 
five years. 

Other possibilities open to western Europe are closer 
integration of its economy with that of Africa, and nor- 
malization of trade relations with Southeast Asia. The 
development of African resources, encouraged by ECA, 
will take time, however, since transportation must be con- 
structed, tropical diseases must be licked, and native labor 
must be trained for skilled and semi-skilled tasks before 
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African riches become available to Europe on any sig- 
nificant scale. Access to the raw materials and markets 
of Indo-China, Malaya, and Indonesia, now disrupted by 
strife, can be achieved only after workable agreements 
have been concluded between the European powers and 
the leaders of colonial nationalist movements. It is hard 
for Europeans to understand that Americans, much as 
they may oppose Russia and communism, retain their tra- 
ditional anti-colonial sentiments. Yet these sentiments 
will make it difficult for Washington to accept any settle- 
ment in Southeast Asia that attempts to perpetuate 
colonial status or to preserve European trade monopolies 
in the colonies. 

Meanwhile, western Europeans hope that the United 
States, by 1952, and preferably before, will materially in- 
crease its imports of their products, thus providing them 
with the dollars needed to purchase American tools and 
machinery. The United States is certainly far more im- 
port-minded today than before the war, but it is not able 
to fill the role played so successfully by Britain in the 
nineteenth century as the greatest credit nation of the 
world. Britain Aad to import food and raw materials, and 
therefore was in a natural position to buy as well as sell. 
The United States is penalized in a sense by its very 
capacity to produce. For here we can satisfy most of our 
own requirements for food, raw materials, and manufac- 
tured goods, with the exception of certain strategic raw 
materials like tin, manganese, chrome, and rubber, and 
some luxury products. It is therefore a real effort for this 
country, involving possible readjustments in our economy, 
to increase imports on a large scale—especially imports of 
the manufactured goods western Europe has for sale. If 
we do not expand our imports from the ERP countries, 
however, we shall face two other alternatives. We may 
find it necessary to curtail our own exports in order to 
make other markets, notably Latin America, available to 
our western European friends. Or else we may have to 
continue, after 1952, to subsidize our exports to Europe 
under a modified Marshall Plan to bridge the trade deficit 
Europe has had with us for some thirty years. 

If these various prospects for increased western Euro- 
pean exports fail to materialize, more and more will be 
heard about the necessity of reweaving economic ties be- 
tween West and East in Europe—especially after we have 
helped to revive German industry, which before the war 
found one of its best export outlets in eastern Europe and 
the Balkans. Is economic union desirable between “the 
two Europes?” Is it possible? Desirable it would be, un- 
doubtedly, in creating a more balanced continental econ- 
omy. It is difficult, however, to see how it could be 
formed without the USSR, which otherwise would sus- 
pect it of being a camouflaged anti-Russian coalition. Yet 
if the USSR is invited to join the economic union, Europe 
would fear that the Soviet government might use it to 
impose communism on the rest of the continent. 


lis: REAL IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE ON '1HE CONTINENT TODAY 
is not between free private enterprise and communism. It 
is, instead, between socialism and communism—between 
socialism administered under conditions of political lib- 
erty, and communism, which carries out some of the ob- 
jectives advocated by the Soci. lists, but does so by dic- 
tatorial methods. Which will win out in Europe? 

At presert Europe is in the process of consolidation, 
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rather than further extension, of postwar reforms. The 


Labor Government of Britain and the Queuille Cabinet — 
of France in which the moderate Radical Socialists, once 


more in the ascendant after their postwar eclipse, hold the 
balance of power, are placing the accent on effective ad- 


ministration of the socialized sector, not on its further ex-— 
pansion. The stress is on the need for greater produc-— 
tivity if the various social services, notably health insur-_ 


ance, public housing, and so on, are to be maintained. | 
“Up with production,” proclaims the new Labor Party 
manifesto, Labor Believes in Britain; and Sir Stafford 
Cripps has demonstrated with his usual candor that so-- 
cialism, like everything in life, must be paid for—and 
paid for through additional work by all members of the 
community, not by “squeezing” the rich, who grow fewer 
and fewer with the years. Likewise, the top Communist | 
leaders in Prague and Warsaw are striving to keep the | 
pace of industrialization and agricultural collectivization | 
at a level acceptable to the population, and drives home. 
the point that workers | 
and peasants will have. 
to work harder than 
ever if they are te 
raise their standard of 
living. 

Nor is there much. 
dispute in Europe as. 
to the paramount need. 
of maintaining and 
improving “human 
capital” through better 
health services, better 
housing, better educa- 
tion, better conditions. 
of work and leisure. 


Conservatives in west- 
ern Europe do not 
challenge the changes 
already made (except that British Conservatives have an- 
nounced their intention to drop steel nationalization if 
they come to power). What conservatives promise is 
that, if returned to office, they will provide more efficient 
administration of socialized enterprises and social services. 
European conservatives, in fact, sound to an American 
like radicals. 

True, there are some business and political leaders who 
feel nostalgia for the prewar days. They hope that the 
United States, in the name of free enterprise and military 
security, will make it possible for them “to hold down 
the Communists”’—an expression which, on further an- 
alysis, often reveals a desire to hold down the workers, 
irrespective of political affiliations. But adherents of this 
school of thought are becoming somewhat wistful as they 
see the ECA giving aid to the British Labor Government 
and approving the allocation of counterpart funds in 
France to nationalized enterprises such as coal mines, rail- 
ways, and electricity. 

Thus western Europe shows a marked trend toward 
consolidation at a point just left of center, where varying 
forms of socialism are being evolved. We must be pre- 
pared to understand the reasons for this trend, even 
though in this country the phrase “socialism” still arouses 
considerable unease. This is particularly important be- 
cause, for the time being, the crucial industrial area of 
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western Germany remains an exception to the trend. In 
the strategic Ruhr area the American Military Govern- 
ment, pleading the need for efficiency, reinstated former 
industrialists, many of whom had worked with Hitler, as 
trustees for industrial enterprises and tried to “keep 
oie ae . their place” by limiting their activities 
O discussion of hour g 
Wi Hees wages. German wale union 

nt ty gs: participation by workers, on an 
equality with industrialists, in determining the country’s 
economic structure and policy; and socialization of the 
two key Ruhr industries, coal and steel—a program which 
so far is more modest than that of the British ince Gov- 
ernment. Western Germany should be watched, for it is 
there that some of the most important issues of our time 
will be decided. Will the German industrialists throw in 
their lot with the United States? Or will they make a 
deal with Russia to obtain access to the raw materials 
and markets of the East, as Walter Rathenau did at 
Rapallo in 1922, and Hitler did in 1939? Will the United 
States, in time, provide a brake on communism by sup- 
porting the trade unions, without whose participation 
the German industrial machine might once again become 
an instrument of war? 


Mh xe EUROPEANS NOT THEMSELVES SOCIALISTS ARE AC- 
cepting’ the trend toward socialism today because they 
do not believe it is possible to turn the clock back, and are 
convinced that socialism offers the most effective bulwark 
against communist expansion. No one can assert dog- 
matically that socialism will or will not work—whether 
an economy socialized in greater or lesser degree will 
offer sufficient incentives for increased personal efforts, 
or whether it will have to resort to coercions that will 
seem to assimilate it to communism. 

But if Britain can perfect and maintain a society where 
a high degree of social responsibility can be combined 
with a high degree of political and personal liberty, then 
the British people will have marked a new milestone on 
the long road toward democracy. Britain’s success of it- 
self, of course, would not be decisive. The British have 
in their favor an unusually homogeneous population and 


a long tradition of peaceful adjustment to altered condi-' 


tions—but their experiment will have great influence on 
other nations now trying to forge socialist institutions. 
For it is difficult to see how it is possible today to have 
a fully functioning democracy unless.workers who form 
a large part of the population in a modern industrial so- 
ciety are able to participate in the making and adminis- 
tration of national politics, both domestic and foreign. 

It is in this respect perhaps that the United States 
proved least successful in addressing itself to Europeans. 
The Marshall’ Plan is unquestionably the most imagina- 
tive step we have taken since the end of the war. Its pur- 
pose, as defined by Secretary Marshall in his Harvard 
address, was to alleviate the misery, poverty, and chaos 
which create a fertile soil for communism. So far, how- 
ever, American propaganda has not satisfactorily defined 
what it is about Russia and communism that the United 
States opposes. Europeans think of Russia as a great 
power and recognize that for at least two centuries she 
has played an important role in the affairs of both Europe 


and Asia. They may fear Russia or they may look to it 


for assistance, but they all realize that even if communism 
should vanish tomorrow from the face of the earth, Rus- 
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sia still would present many problems for its neighbors, 
as it did under the Tsars. Are we opposed to Russia pri- 
marily as a great power with nationalist ambitions in ad- 
joining areas—or primarily to Russia as the standard- 
bearer of communism? Are we unwilling to do business 
with the Communists? Or might we deal with them, as 
in the case of Marshall Tito, provided they defy Russia? 

The influence of the United States in Europe would 
be immeasurably enhanced if we could clarify further our 
attitude toward Russia and toward communism. We op- 
pose territorial expansion by Russia—and we have the 
support on this point of European nations. Here probably 
we are less unassailable than we imagine, for almost no 
great power, including ourselves, has spotless hands in 
respect to conquests, annexations, and spheres of influence. 
We need to emphasize to ourselves as well as abroad the 
stronger position on which we take a stand. 

For we oppose as do Europe’s Socialists the two features 
of Russia and of communism that cannot be acceptable 
to anyone concerned with human liberty: these are po- 
litical dictatorship, with all its accompanying parapher- 
nalia of repression, and restrictions on thought which 
stultify the human spirit. Here we are on firm ground 
from which there should be no retreat. But at the same 
tire it is important to make it clear beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that we do not oppose land reform, industri- 
alization of relatively backward countries, social services, 
secular education, movements for colonial independence— 
and other developments which European Socialists sup- 
port, but which, when sponsored by Russia and by-Com- 
munists appear to us distorted and indefensible. If the 
United States could distinguish between the dictatorial 
aspects of communism and those reforms which, even 
though they may be supported by Communists may also 
be valid under the particular conditions that exist in 
Europe (and for which there may be no parallels at home 
in our own country); if we could convey to Europeans 
the profound and continuing aspiration of Americans to 
improve not only their own lot byt-that-of-other-peoples— 
then far greater security imniediately,ocould\ be won, 
against inroads by Russia and communism than gan, be 
won by regional security pacts or the multiplying of in- 
struments of war. Such a clear and sustained declaration 
would establish us in the heart$ of Europe’s people in a 
position really impregnable. : {f ImRAr 


sh ase 


see 


ee Is A LINE THAT IMPRESSED ME IN A NEW PLAY BY 
Terence Rattigan now playing in London, when Alex- 
ander the Great waves aside a friend who expressed 
admiration for his feat of cutting the Gordian knot and 
says like a statesman, “You cannot solve a puzzle with 
a sword.” For the present year it can be said that the 
sword is not the main issue in Europe. Of course, any 
prognostication must be taken with caution. But the 
weight of evidence, both West and East, indicates that 
what we have to be prepared for is not armed conflict, 
but a prolonged, often baffling, sometimes disheartening, 
yet genuine struggle for the minds and hearts of Euro- 
peans. Ideas, but even more the translation of ideas into 
reality, will be the most important weapons in this strug- 
gle. This should in no sense discourage us. It should, 
however, make us more determined than ever to figure 
out answers to the questions that confront us on all sides. 
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Summer brings baseball to Los Prietos as it does anywhere in America 


Delinquents in Paradise 


Work and play in forestry camps is a California innovation in the treatment of 
young offenders. Los Prietos, a two-county undertaking, provides an example. 


JOYCE ROCKWOOD MUENCH 


HAT DO YOU DO WITH THE BOYS IN YOUR TOWN WHO 

break the rules of home, school, and community 
—those who have lost themselves in the byways of tru- 
ancy, theft, and malicious mischief? Do they go to prison 
with older men or into state reform schools? Or do you 
give them an opportunity, such as the boys of Santa 
Barbara and Ventura Counties get? For these two Cali- 
fornia counties send their troublesome boys to “Paradise.” 
Officially it is the Los Prietos Camp for Boys, a training 
school in normal living, in a spot the map designates as 
“Paradise Valley.” 

Four years ago, fourteen-year-old Jimmy was the first 
boy to go to the forest camp, tucked in a shady canyon 
beside the Santa Ynez River, deep within the boundaries 
of the Los Padres National Forest. If the two supervisors 
who accompanied him had their doubts about being able 
to put Jimmy back on his feet, they were almost in despair 
when they looked around the abandoned CCC camp as- 
signed to them for the experiment. The old buildings 
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were ramshackle, with broken windows, rotting floors, 
ripped out electrical fixtures and leaky roofs. The once 
carefully kept shrubbery was ragged, the grounds were 
a tangle of weeds. But they set to work to bring some 
kind of order, and Jimmy took to the job—the first con- 
structive task in his life. He helped set up the kitchen, 
mended roofs, raked the grounds, sawed lumber. 
“During the ensuing weeks, he kept regular hours. Up 
at six for a good breakfast he had helped prepare; then 
work in the vegetable garden, the chicken coop, and out 
on the grounds until noon. School books claimed him 
for a few hours, a swim in the river in the warm after- 
noons, and bed at nine o’clock. 

This was a great change from his past experience as 
the only child of an alcoholic father and a wandering 
mother, attending school unwillingly and irregularly, 


oaming the streets at night and getting into mischief. 


Now each day he accomplished something he could meas- 
ure. True, it was some time before he always remem- 
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bered to hang up his clothes or to make his bed smoothly. 
But the dreadful temper tantrums disappeared as he 
learned better ways of using his physical and nervous 
energy. From time to time he was upset by reports that 
his father was in jail again, but he had guidance to help 
him over the bad spots and a goal for the future. 

Jimmy today is no longer a ward of the juvenile court. 
He has finished high school with a “B” average. Having 
no home, when he “graduated” from camp he continued 
to live there, attending a nearby high school, and doing 
camp errands to pay for his room and board. He hopes 
eventually to go on to college and study agriculture, but 
just now he is in the army. 

There are fifty-five boys at Los Prietos. They and the 
others who have already “graduated” back into the com- 
munity, built a campus that is serene, ordered, and beau- 
tiful—to match the name—Paradise Valley. Most of the 
buildings have been moved, remodeled, and redecorated. 
Pleasant homes for staff members cluster around the dor- 
mitories and dining hall, the classrooms and recreational 
building. Not an hour of outside paid help has been used 
for construction or maintenance. 


ike ARE A NUMBER OF SIMILAR CAMPS IN CALIFORNIA. 
They rose in the depression years as a happy solution to 
a problem that was particularly acute in Los Angeles 
County. In the early 1930's as many as 10,000 young tran- 
sients were arriving each month. The county nearly went 
into the red from buying tickets to send these youngsters 
back home. Seeing the success of the CCC camps, county 
leaders established a forestry camp where boys could earn 
their fare. 

Before long the Los Angeles Probation Department be- 
gan placing other than transients in the camp. Since the 
population in Los Angeles County increased 136 percent 
_in the decade between 1930 and 1940, the delinquency 

problem increased too. 

The experiment has been so successful that there are 
now three camps in Los Angeles County and two train- 
ing schools of the “open” variety. Ten other county camps 
are scattered throughout the state. An adaptation of the 
idea for girls is being planned in at least two counties. 

The California Youth Authority subsidizes the county 
camps for a portion of the cost of maintenance, setting 
up standards of operation. In addition the authority op- 
erates four forestry camps of its own. The total popula- 
tion of county training schools and camps in California 
runs around 800, while the state forestry camps contain 
about 280 boys. An additional 1,500 boys are in other state 
institutions for delinquents. Thus, the forestry camp has 
earned its place in the scheme of things. 

Today the camps are used exclusively for youthful of- 
fenders committed by the county courts after study by 
the court probation departments. 

The program is not the magic touchstone that can 
change delinquency to guaranteed adjustment, but it is 
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one of the most hopeful avenues of rehabilitation. At Los 
Prietos, as in the other camps, not every delinquent boy 
is welcome. To be eligible, he must be normal, physically 
and mentally. No boy involved in a sex crime is sent 
there, nor one who is either mentally deficient or psy- 
chotic. The judge who commits a boy to Los Prietos must 
be convinced that he has a chance to get back out of the 
ditch without prolonged institutional care. 

Delinquency is no respecter of family income or social 
status. At Los Prietos Boys Camp you can find a judge’s 
son, or a doctor’s, some crack athletes, as well as the boy 
whose father is usually in jail. 

During the morning the camp scatters into groups. 
Half of the boys go to school. There, work arranged ac- 
cording to aptitude and achievement tests prepares each 
boy to step into the correct grade level when he leaves 
camp. Three qualified teachers give the instruction and 
every boy receives four hours of accredited high school 
work—a California state minimum school day. The 
camp’s educational program has full status as a branch 
high school. 

Various work projects take the other half of the boys 
to all parts of the grounds. Each squad of about eight, 
with a student leader, has a staff member in charge—a 
college man with counseling experience, trained in a spe- 
cial trade. One crew goes in for chicken and rabbit rais- 
ing. Another may be learning some phase of the metal 
trades. Another may be working in the vegetable garden 
or taking care of the pigs. There are numerous tasks, 
some popular, some despised. The best way to get a de- 
sired job change at Los Prietos is to do a job well. 

Lunch in the dining room is a full sized meal, eaten 
from trays, and the KP job is a prized one. A boy has 
to work hard to get on the crew and must tend to busi- 
ness to stay there. 

In the afternoon, while school is in session for some, a 
squad usually goes out of camp in a forestry truck. It 
rolls away filled with boys who, according to the rangers, 
do a full man’s work out in the woods. 

Any well-run camp gives ample time to an athletic 
program. At Los Prietos, the late afternoon finds every- 
one on the field for track, or a seasonal game. Staff mem- 
bers have to be on their toes and are expected by the boys 
to be able to make a record at the high jump and to have 


a throwing arm. The athletic instructor“is-a~former~col-——~ 
lege athlete and_a specialist in recreation., Down''a Shait Ree 
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trail is the “swimming pool +A wide spot ;in, the..elear 
Santa Ynez River. 
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O ALL THE BOYS TAKE TO THE CAMP PROGRAM AS READILY 


as to the water? Of course not, but that is the challenge’ 


the staff is there to meet with sound-methods of teaching 
and supervision. 

Staff members for Los Prietos are chosen through an 
informal merit system, on the basis of examination for 
competency and experience, and are recruited by the two 
sponsoring counties through their personnel offices. Some 
of the other counties have formalized civil service pro- 
grams, as does the state, with job specifications for camp 
staff set as high as the availability of personnel will allow. 

Karl Holton, director of the California Youth Auth- 
ority, maintains that where a county has a good adminis- 
tration “as in Santa Barbara and Ventura Counties,” there 
will be “reasonably good personnel standards.” ‘The board 
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Delinquents in Paradise 


of directors at Los Prietos includes the two Superior Court 
judges, the probation ofhcer and a member of the board 
of supervisors from each of the two participating counties. 

The idea of the two counties joining together in a 
camp program came from William F. Gunnerson, for- 
mer probation officer for Santa Barbara County, who had 
a concerned interest in boys. Impressed with camp pro- 
grams in other counties, Mr. Gunnerson urged the au- 
thorities in his own and the neighboring Ventura County 
to set one up together, as in either county alone the num- 
ber of delinquents did not justify establishing a camp for 
itself. 

Some of the boys find the regular life thrilling for a 
few weeks and dive into each task with enthusiasm. Then 
comes a let-up calling for wise counseling. It may lead 
to a change of work project, or just to a good heart-to- 
heart talk, to get at the root of the trouble. 

Often a difficulty stems from bad news from home. 
The county probation department makes a practice of sug- 
gesting to the boy’s family the kind of news that will help 
rather than. retard his progress. If Fred gets weekly 
letters recounting how the bills are piling up without his 
help in meeting them, or the kid brother seems to be 
following in his delinquent footsteps, his reactions at Los 
Prietos are bound to mirror it. 


Some boys take several weeks to become acclimated. 
The routine may be chafing to one who has been ac- 
customed to irregular hours and complete irresponsibility. 
There are those who are especially lacking in the give and 
take of normal play situations. The coach must watch 
every boy all of the time, “calling” unfair tactics in- 
stantaneously and without prejudice. 

Orientation really begins before the new camper ever 
sees Los Prietos. It includes a complete medical and 
physical checkup and thorough “briefing” on what the 
camp has to offer and what is expected of each indi- 
vidual. 


Nee THE QUESTION OF RUNNING AWAY COMES UP, 
for there are no fences around camp, no locks on the 
doors, and no corporal punishment. 

“Of course you could run away,” the boys are told. 
“But what would you be running from? Only yourself 
and your problems. That is what you did before; now 
you will want to stay and lick them.” 

Two boys did run away to go home. They were 
rounded up and brought into the probation office in Santa 
Barbara where they could hardly talk fast enough to 
express their remorse. It was all a mistake! Could they 
please go back? The probation officer considered. Finally 
he said, “I’m sick and tired of having to chase around 


Chicken-raising is popular among the boys at Los Prietos. At right rear 
are individual pens for “banties,’”’ whose care is a reward for good work 
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after you two. If you want to go back you'll have to get 
there, somehow, yourselves. I won’t take you. Maybe 
the supervisor will let you in and maybe he won't. | 
can’t promise anything. Now get along!” 

It took the boys six hours to get to Paradise, trudging 
over the state highway that climbs into San Marcos Pass 
and down into the canyon. The supervisor who was 
expecting them took two very tired boys in. But for 
several days they worked alone and ate alone, shunned 
by the other campers. 

Visitors do come frequently. The families of most of 
the boys come once a month, though there always are a 
few lonesome lads whose parents never show up. One 
fond mother brought not only the boy’s father, but her 
second husband as well, all three roaring drunk, to see 
their “delinquent boy!” Then there was the family who 
left a carton of cigarettes after a visit. When cigarettes 
spread like quicksilver through the squads, the supervisor 
called all the boys together. 

“You know that it is dangerous to smoke in the forest 
and that it is against the state law for you to have ciga- 
rettes here. Tomorrow, all day, the empty carton will 
be on a table in the office, with no one watching.” 

By night the carton was almost completely full again. 


ee HEALTH PRACTICES FORM THE BASIS FOR CAMP LIFE. 
Dental and medical care is provided when needed and 
the complete physical pre-examination is followed up by 
any necessary corrective measures. There is no psychiatric 
treatment since boys obviously needing.it are not deemed 
eligible for camp membership. 

The health program was planned by the staffs of the 
Santa Barbara and Ventura County health departments 
and hospitals. Services and facilities of the county clinic 
are available to the camp at any hour, day or night, and 
include a doctor’s visit in emergencies. A nurse is sent 
each week to check on every boy and to give instruction 
in mental and physical hygiene. So far there have been 
no epidemics. 

What about the cost of a camp program? 

According to the California Youth Authority the aver- 
age costs of the county operated camps and schools are 
approximately $160 a month per boy. 

“In the case of the true forestry camp,” says Karl Hol- 
ton, “the work done by the boys in the forests in fire-fight- 
ing and conservation in many instances more than offsets 
the total camp costs.” He points out that the entire cost of 
the four Youth Authority camps is paid by the State 
Division of Forestry because of the value of the work the 
boys do. 


County camps are not exclusively forestry camps, 
though the boys do valuable conservation work. Never- 
theless, Santa Barbara and Ventura Counties find that 
their camp pays off in some surprising ways besides in 
the control of delinquency. For example, in the lakes 
of Los Padres Forest seven million fish were saved last 
year for sportsmen. The boys took the fish from drying 
streams and released them lower down in the river. The 
fire-fighting squad from camp was the first out on any 
fire-alarm. Boys sixteen years or older and in good stand- 
ing are permitted to work with a fire crew, but no longer 
than six hours before being sent back to camp, when 
other help will be available, if needed. 

The expense in maintaining such a camp is less than 
that involved in more formal state institutions. The true 
values, however, cannot be measured in-dollars and cents, 
nor in the labor returns from the boys. Whether or not 
the expense has been worthwhile will be determined in 
the end by the results in rehabilitation of the boys them- 
selves. 

Naturally, not every boy “finds himself” in Los Prietos, 
or even if he does adjust there he may have difficulty in 
fitting back into community life when he has “gradu- 
ated.” But every effort is made to follow through and 
assist him when he leaves. His county probation depart- 
ment works with the family, the school, and possible 
employers. 

This preparation of the boy for release into the com- 
munity is perhaps the most significant part of the camp’s 
program. Whether he goes into a job, another school, 
or some other niche, the camp, working with various 
cooperating agencies, can help him at this dangerous 
crossroads. 


’ 


I, IS PLEASANT TO SPECULATE THAT CALIFORNIA'S SYSTEM OF 
camps for delinquents may foreshadow a national system 
of city or county camps for adolescents, not just delin- 
quents and not just boys. A camp program, with its 
normalizing influence and training in getting along with 
other people twenty-four hours of the day, has long been 
advocated for boys and girls, for a few weeks each year. 
With adequate facilities, trained leadership, and actual 
experiences in purposeful vocations, such a program 
would increase our level of health, both physical and 
emotional. 

To see the boys at Los Prietos in the setting they have 
helped create is to know how free they are. Do most 
non-delinquents have as much opportunity for healthy 
development? Or do they have to break the law to get 
to “Paradise?” 
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UNESCO Gathers Momentum 


From the babel of peoples speaking to peoples out of 46 nations, 
patience is inspiring progress, and concrete projects will follow. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER . 


s IT ENTERED ITS THIRD YEAR, UNESCO—rue UNITED 

Nations Organization for Education, Science and 
Culture—found mounting good will in the United States. 
Witness 3,100 representatives of American voluntary asso- 
ciations thronging the second national conference spon- 
sored by the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO in Cleveland in April to take part in thirty- 
eight plenary sessions, sections, and group mectings. 
Largely attended national and regional meetings were 
held in 1947 and 1948 in San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Denver, and Boston, but Cleveland was the peak. 

Witness, too, nearly $4,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
for the annual contribution to UNESCO, 38 percent of 
the total contributions of the forty-six Member States. 
This enthusiasm is so vital that a recent debate on 
UNESCO in the British House of Lords was dominated 
by it: by fear lest criticisms of this agency even in the 
United Kingdom might dampen the “chief dynamic of 
UNESCO”—its support in the United States. 

This popular interest in UNESCO has deep emotional 
roots. In the quest for world peace, few of us see 
how we can influence the Security Council or the World 
Bank. But UNESCO’s goal is to enable “peoples to 
speak to peoples.” Here is an organization to which the 
teacher, the club member (Rotary, League of Women 
Voters, American Association of Social Workers, or 
Parent-Teacher Association) can feel akin. To promote 
mutual understanding is a process in which millions of 
individuals are eager to participate; they set a tone of 
urgency. In their name Milton S. Eisenhower, chairman 
of the National Commission for UNESCO, said at Cleve- 
land that “if UNESCO is truly to lead us to world peace 
through international understanding,” it must provide 
“concrete projects in which the people of our cities and 
rural areas, and the people of other lands, can directly 
and immediately participate. Those projects have not 
been forthcoming in anything like sufficient quantity.” 

At Cleveland, American supporters of UNESCO had 
a chance to meet the new Director General, Jaime Torres 
Bodet, elected for a six-year term by the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at Beirut in December, 1948. Before 
that, he was Mexico’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. A 
humanist, a man of controlled power, Torres Bodet has 
dealt not only with the management of international 
affairs, but as former Minister of Education, with funda- 
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mental problems of illiteracy at home. His political 
realism makes him see that the next year or two will 
determine UNESCO’s usefulness. In the carefully chosen 
words of a trained diplomat, now an international civil) 
servant, Torres Bodet asked American support for a 
program geared to the realities of action by an inter- 
national public agency and to the potentialities of “the 
peoples of other lands” and their needs. 

Torres Bodet’s yardsticks for action by UNESCO are: 


1. Will the project promote the welfare of the masses? 
(UNESCO, he says, cannot be “an assembly of man- 
darins.”) | 

2. Will it enlist the cooperation of intellectual leaders 
everywhere to work for humanity? (If it can be done 
without the help of educators, scientists, and scholars, let 
some other body do it.) 

3. Will it produce tangible results quickly? (No—none 
of the projects promises immediate results, but how soon 
can results appear?) 


Developments of the next few months may make 
selectivity still more important. Even before the famous 
“Point Four” of President Truman’s inaugural, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations had asked the 
Economic and Social Council and the Specialized Agen-: 
cies to report to its next session on “measures already. 
devised . . . and proposals for other measures designed 
to promote economic development and _ to raise the 
standards of living of underdeveloped countries.” 

The new Director General proposes to give priority to 
undertakings that meet these objectives most nearly, and 
which already are approved by UNESCO’s legislative 
body, the General Conference. UNESCO maintains) 
Field Science Cooperation Offices in Cairo, Montevideo, 
New Delhi, and Shanghai, to provide a two-way flow 
of scientific information. It has laid the groundwork for 
an International Institute of the Hylean Amazon, a 
regional international body to promote and coordinate 
research in that great tropical underdeveloped area. A 
charter for the institute has been drafted, a scale of con- 
tributions voted by delegates from ten states, and the 
signatures of only two more of the states in the region 
are needed to bring the charter into effect. 

It is hard for peoples to speak to peoples when half 
the world is illiterate. UNESCO cooperates with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization to provide Member 
States with mel aid in campaigns, not merely for 
literacy but to endow literacy with a purpose—to read 
in order to develop and conserve food resources more 
effectively. This year, UNESCO has sent missions to 
the Philippines, Siam, and Afghanistan, to counsel those 
governments on improvements in their educational sys- 
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tems. It is developing a world Clearing House for ex- 
change of information on fundamentals of education. 

Certainly the greatest tools today to enable peoples to 
speak to peoples are the mass media—radio, film, press. 
The recent world radio tribute to Einstein on his seven- 
tieth birthday, with homage by scientists from three 
nations, was carried on the networks of nearly thirty 
countries, and dramatically showed the international 
fabric of science. This was UNESCO-sponsored, as is the 
weekly 15-minute review of educational, scientific, and 
cultural news, now broadcast in some twenty- countries. 

It would be beyond the limits of this article merely 
to outline twenty high-priority projects — involving 
the social sciences, the humanities, cultural exchanges, 
and reconstruction—that the new Director General pro- 
poses to press, with the approval of the Executive Board. 
The American reader who has not fol- 
lowed UNESCO closely will perhaps 
share “the slight sense of shock” which 
Torres Bodet “confessed” at Cleveland, 
when upon entering office he found 
himself confronted with instructions 
from the General Conference to put 
more than 100 projects into action. He 
defined his problem thus: 

“If I recommended to the Member 
States that the program be reduced, 
there was danger that the importance 
of UNESCO would be reduced in the 
eyes of many who now strongly sup- 


course, have asked for additional funds. 
... Even if it had been possible to find 
the money, we did not have sufficient 
trained personnel to carry out the 
program.” 

If we in this country want to give 
effective support to international bodies like UNESCO, 
we must temper our enthusiasm with understanding of 
some of their sources of difficulty. That understanding 
should impose a wholesome self-restraint on Americans. 

The first problem is the wide variation in the readiness 
of Member States to participate. True, the founders of 
UNESCO saw the need for popular support. They wrote 
into its charter the provision that each Member State 
should make suitable arrangements to associate its princi- 
pal educational, scientific, and cultural bodies with the 
work of the Organization, preferably by forming a 
broadly representative National Commission. 

The U. S. Congress, in its act of adherence, created a 
National Commission of 100 members. Thirty-two na- 
tional commissions are listed in the recent first number of 
UNESCO’s Official Bulletin, and twenty-eight of them 
participated in a series of meetings around the fringe of 
the Third Session of the General Conference at Beirut 
in November-December, 1948. It was there apparent that 
very few of the commissions have adequate funds for a 
staff or for widespread dissemination within their country 
of UNESCO's goals and programs. They ask UNESCO 
to issue its pamphlets in many languages, to publish its 
bulletins in gigantic editions—demands utterly beyond 
its resources, unless the United States, the United King- 
‘dom, and France (between them they pay practically 
three fifths of the dues) are to use UNESCO as their 
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vehicle for this worldwide promotion in many tongues. 

Further, we in the United States must realize that our 
town meeting, round table, panel discussion, national con- 
ference approach to public affairs is alien to many coun- 
tries. There are Member States of UNESCO where the 
secretary of the National Commission is an intellectual 
without university chair, friendly to the Minister of Edu- 
cation, who makes no effort to spread UNESCO’s ideas 
because he would lose the monopoly of information which 
alone gives him prestige, not to mention a job. 

We must remember, too, that many Member States 
have populations less than those of Chicago or Philadel- 
phia, though each has one vote in the Organization. 
They can spare only one or two foreign office men to 
deal with the United Nations and all its Specialized 
Agencies. The documents flown from New York, Paris, 
Geneva, Washington, seem to each sec- 
retariat a mere trickle of minimum 
essential information. Yet they seem a 
flood to these harassed or indifferent 
officials. A visitor to their offices finds 
circular letters piled in dusty stacks. 
Small wonder that answers to inquiries 
come slowly. This is not a problem of 
“have” versus “have not” countries. (I 
should put the ratio in UNESCO at 
about seven to thirty-nine. More dollars 
in the exchequers would not guarantee 
participation comparable to ours. 

A second difficulty: while UNESCO’s 
purpose as expressed in its charter is to 
advance “the mutual knowledge and 
understanding of peoples,” it is an inter- 
governmental body. Our natural im- 
pulse is to expect UNESCO to serve 
as the channel between us and our fel- 
lows in other countries; we are per- 
plexed when one of its conferences does not include those 
we know to have done the most significant pioneering or 
the most provocative writing. While member govern- 
ments agree that they should not dictate to UNESCO 
which of their nationals it should hire or invite, they insist 
upon, being consulted. It is wholly understandable that 
a ministry would have difficulty in getting its parliament 
to renew contributions to UNESCO if UNESCO used as 
its actors personae non gratae. Present-day political shifts 
can convert an estimable expert from grata to non grata 
with distressing speed. 

A third difficulty arises from the provision in UNES- 
CO’s charter that “the Organization is prohibited from 
interfering in matters which are essentially within [the] 
domestic jurisdiction” of the Member States. From its 
vantage, point, UNESCO sees all around it the world 
governments violating the principles to which they sub- 
scribed: “to further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for ... human rights and fundamental 
freedoms . . . without distinction of race, sex, language 
or religion.” Many of us—just those whose support 
UNESCO most needs—are perplexed that UNESCO does 
not speak out with the voice of moral leadership. 

But who is to speak? The Director General? Under 
the charter, he is the “chief administrative officer of the 
Organization” (and British usage assigns an even more 
limited significance to that phrase than ours). The Execu- 
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tive Board? These are 18 members of the General Con- 
ference elected to “be responsible for the execution 
of the program adopted by the Conference” and “to pro- 
pose its agenda and program of work.” They are en- 
joined to exercise their powers “on behalf of the Con- 
ference as a whole and not as representatives of their 
respective governments.” Of the present Board, three 
are members of the foreign service of their country, eight 
others are public officials, and seven are private citizens. 
The Board has met fifteen times in 26 months, some- 
times for week-long sessions. And yet one still hears 
statements at Board meetings about “my government’s 
position,” or reference to another member as “my friend, 
the delegate from Ruritania.” 

It seems, then, to be left to the delegates at the General 
Conference to express the moral impulses of the world. 
But let no American well-wisher think that the Confer- 
ence is happily divorced from political considerations, 
merely because its agenda does not deal with tariffs or 
atom bombs or colonies. A ranking member of the 
British delegation remarked to me toward the end of 
the Beirut meetings that there had been hardly any 
debate over a matter of education, science or culture; all 
the real issues had been political—whether to seat ob- 
servers from Jewish organizations, whether to make Span- 
ish the third working language, and so on. 

Great nations which now lack economic or military 
power see in UNESCO a means for maintaining a meas- 
ure of cultural eminence. The smaller states have dis- 
covered here, as in the United Nations, the useful possi- 
bilities of bloc-voting. Thus, the resolution to make 
Spanish a working language was introduced by the Syrian 
delegation, a possible forerunner of a resolution by a 
Latin-American state to make Arabic a working language. 
Andean countries which deserve UNESCO's help in 
studying biological and ecological problems of high al- 
titudes can trade votes with Middle Eastern countries 
for an institute of the arid zone. 

These considerations lead naturally to the fourth dif_- 
culty: Is UNESCO an organ through which the forces 
of education, science, and culture can “contribute to peace 
and security”; or is it a vehicle for using public funds of 
forty-six nations to further the international aspects of 
education, science, and culture? This question is not easy 
to answer. Julian Huxley, scientist and first Director 
General, finally agreed that it is impossible to justify as 
direct contributions to “peace and security” UNESCO’s 
support of international unions on crystallography or 
zoological nomenclature, which receive part of the $200,- 
000 a year given as a grant-in-aid to the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. 


EE IS OBVIOUSLY VALUABLE TO FACILITATE MEETINGS OF 
scientists from many lands or to help disseminaté the re- 
sults of their research. But such help for scientists certainly 
would mean that scholars in other disciplines would seek 
similar aid. Accordingly, after 18 months of preliminary 
meetings and negotiations, UNESCO brought about at 
Brussels in January 1949 the organizing meeting of a 
parallel Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, 
thus establishing a body with a claim on UNESCO equal 
to the scientists’ for grants-in-aid. With the colorful 
leadership of J. B. Priestly, UNESCO has helped set up 
an International Theater Institute. It has a 1949 budget 
of $25,000, of which $20,000 is to be a UNESCO grant. 
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UNESCO served as midwife for an International Coun- 
cil of Museums, furnishes it a headquarters, makes it an 
annual grant of $15,000 to carry on enterprises consonant 
with UNESCO's purposes, and is spending a further 
$12,000 a year to publish an excellent professional quar- 
terly. ICOM’s other resources do not exceed $5,000. 
UNESCO is similarly promoting or supporting inter- 
national organizations that run the gamut of political 
science, linguistics, economics, Byzantine and African 
studies, microbiology, comparative law, art education, 
archival, medical, administrative sciences, documentation. 

This course has historical roots. The League of Nations 


in its day sponsored an International Institute for In- 
tellectual Cooperation which enlisted authorities of the 
stature of Gilbert Murray, Henri Bergson, Albert Ein- | 


stein. It brought intellectuals together for symposia, the 
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proceedings of which make a notable shelf of volumes. | 
Part of the bargain in setting up the United Nations was | 


that it would take over the functions of this agency. 
But a further force was the dynamic genius of the 
first Director General, Julian Huxley, not only scientist 
but philosopher, at home in numerous fields and capti- 
vated by ideas. Huxley took over a principle of American 
political science, the pressure group. UNESCO, in his 


view, could gain a foothold in the nations only with the - 


support of friendly pressure groups and UNESCO must 
therefore respond to their interests and needs. This is, 
however, a misapplication of the concept. Unfortunately, 


museum directors, archivists and archeologists do not | 
exert significant pressure on their governments. Labor, 


farmers, school teachers are genuine pressure groups. 


| HAVE REFERRED TO THE SENSE OF URGENCY OF UNESCO’s 


well-wishers. This poses a fifth problem: how to show 


concrete achievements in the face of “the somewhat glacial 
pace” of international action. 

American educators, for example, consider that one of 
UNESCO’s most dramatically effective undertakings is 
the conduct of international seminars or workshops. With- 
in its first six months, UNESCO held such a seminar at 
Sevres, France, with seventy-nine participants from thirty- 
one countries. Inspired by this, the Second Session of the 
General Conference in December, 1947, instructed the 
Director General to conduct three seminars for educators 
and one for librarians in the summer of 1948, in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Czechoslovakia. 

To prepare for these seminars in five months was costly, 
with transatlantic flights of staff and endless cables. By 
hook or crook the producer was ready. when the curtain 
went up. But what of the participants? What response 
could an Antipodean Member State make to a cabled 
invitation to send delegates except to cable a national 
who happened to be in Europe or North America to 
“represent” it? What considered statement could hastily 
gathered participants make at the workshop about the 
literature and practices of their country? 

To justify its great cost, such a seminar for educators 
should be preceded by a year in which teachers’ associa- 
tions in each country debate the subject matter, formulate 
their country’s views, and arm carefully chosen delegates 
as their contribution to the seminar with a considered 
point of view. Delegates should have sufficient standing at 
home to filter results of the seminar into the educational 
system of their own country. Yet at the Third Session of 
the General Conference, UNESCO was under the heavi- 
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€st pressure to sponsor three more seminars in the sum- 
mer of 1950—under threat of loss of support among 
American educators. It required all the not inconsiderable 
firmness of the Assistant Director General for Education 
(C. E. Beeby, chief of the educational system of his own 
country—New Zealand—on leave) to gain agreement that 
1950 should be used to prepare for seminars in 1951. 

The Canadian Council for Educational Reconstruction, 
Rotary International, the American Chemical Society are 
among the groups that have generously offered UNESCO 
funds for international fellowships. Experience shows that 
it takes 18 months from the time of the offer until an 
educator or scientist from a war-devastated country gets 
on a boat to start his study tour, if he is selected through 
the official channels which UNESCO, as an intergovern- 
mental agency, is expected to follow. 

Those who vote with enthusiasm for a new program 
of action are visibly disappointed a year later when but 
a few months’ progress is reported. They probably have 
no conception of the time spent in inducing competent 
persons to sever their ties even for a year or two on leave 
and to come to UNESCO House to execute the new 
program. Americans should be aware of the insistence 
of forty-three Member States on “geographic distribution,” 
and of their constant complaint that citizens of the 
United States, Britain, and’ France dominate the secre- 
tariat and its thinking. Yet when the Director General 
finds a national of a smaller or more distant state who 


is qualified to work effectively in a (to him) alien en- 


vironment, all too often his government cannot spare 
him. Not many countries, after a decade of war and 
upheaval, have a surplus of detachable qualified experts 
in UNESCO’s fields of action. 

A final basic difficulty is that the 46 Member States 
have placed the level of UNESCO’s budget under 
$8,000,000. Camille Huysmans, Minister of Education of 
Belgium, chief of his country’s delegation at Beirut, chal- 
lenged the nations to show evidence of recognition of 
UNESCO’s importance by giving it tenfold financial sup- 
port. But the “treasury boys” had given instructions on 
the maximum contributions for which delegations could 
vote, and Huysman’s plea went unheeded. 


6 
‘lease THEN, ARE SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES THAT FACE 
UNESCO and similar international bodies whose initial 
steps we in this country have supported with enthusiasm. 
Understanding them, and the conditions for these groups’ 
success, we can see some of the forms of self-restraint that 
their supporters here must assume. 

We must back the Director General whole-heartedly in 
concentrating UNESCO’s efforts, even if one of our pet 
projects is shelved. 

We must free the Director General from the fear he 
suggested in Cleveland: that a reduction in the multi- 
fariousness of the program would reduce the importance 
of the Organization for many of its strong supporters. 

We must throw our influence against professional or 
disciplinary log-rolling that has tended to make the 
adoption of UNESCO’s program something like a Rivers 
and Harbors bill in Congress. Only when this profes- 
sional self-restraint is clearly evidenced can one hope to 
base UNESCO’s activities upon global considerations. 

We must not ask UNESCO things that cannot be done 
by an international body created by treaty between gov- 


ernments. We cannot expect of it the freedom, infor- 
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mality, flexibility or speed of a private organization. 

We must recognize what is realistically a “tangible, 
concrete” accomplishment for such an international body. 
‘We must not protest that we are tired of conferences, 
plans, and bulletins, and that we want to see “action!” 
(This goes for journalists, too.) Action is for Member 
States, and for international or national voluntary groups. 
The business of UNESCO is and will continue to be 
conferences, plans, and bulletins. It will continue to 
employ as many translators, interpreters, minute-writers, 
editors, conference officers (commonly called “overhead” 
or “administration”) as world famous scholars and scien- 
tists (commonly called “program’”). 

We must lean over backward not to seem to make 
UNESCO an adjunct to The Voice of America. We 
must be content to see UNESCO give attention to matters 
that do not seem of great concern or benefit to the United 
States, but that excite delegations from a score of small 
or remote Member States. 

And we must not press the State Department to include 
spokesmen for our own pet interest in the U. S. delegation 
to the next session of the General Conference. At the 
Second Session, two thirds of the participating Member 
States sent fewer than nine delegates, alternates, advisers, 
and secretaries; no other country sent more than twenty- 
two. The United States sent forty-seven, and , could 
easily have sent a hundred if the State Department had 
yielded to the importunities of groups or disciplines that 
sought representation. Think of the effect of this over- 
exuberance on other Member States, prevented largely 
by lack of dollar exchange from greater participation. 


alee BRIEF REVIEW OF UNESCO's PRESENT POSITION 
and the relationship of the United States to it is in many 
respects a case study in American participation in inter- 
national organization. Anyone who has followed our 
relations with other organs of the UN would adduce 
other examples, but in support of the same thesis. A 
broader review would reveal another disturbing factor: 
the United States not infrequently takes inconsistent 
positions and makes inconsistent demands upon several 
of the Agencies—and then laments the lack of coordi- 
nation between the Agencies! 

Finally, it would be a sad misinterpretation to believe 
that American enthusiasm for UNESCO is misplaced. 
Measuring the aspirations of a Cleveland Conference 
against nearly two years’ effort in Paris trying to help 
make UNESCO work, I ask that the enthusiasm be 
blended with understanding. 

We must see more clearly the true potentialities of the 
organism that forty-six countries created. We must join 
in asking it to do the things it can do well and truly, 
and refrain from asking it to attempt things that it cannot 
accomplish, however much they need doing. With open- 
eyed, not blind, enthusiasm behind it, UNESCO can 
contribute increasingly to peace and security—by ad- 
vancing the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples, by giving fresh impulse to popular education 
and the spread of culture. Its final goal is full and equal 
opportunity for education for all, the unrestricted pursuit 
of objective truth, and the free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge. These were the ends we envisaged when our 
government signed UNESCO's charter a brief three and 
a half years ago. Over the decades UNESCO can help us 
and the other nations take mighty steps toward them. 
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Parents in Arms 


Cerebral Palsied 
Win Chance 
To Hope 


BEATRICE SCHAPPER 


S: YEARS AGO, WHEN SHIRLEY LARSCHAN WAS TWENTY- 

seven and Arthur thirty-two, the young New York 
couple led a normal, carefree life, with the usual round 
of dinners and parties. Then came Barbara. But the 
joyous thrill of a first baby in the family shortly turned 
to crushing despair, for Barbara was born with cerebral 
palsy. The vivacious friends faded away and for the 
Larschans, alone with their problem, normal living 
seemed gone forever. 

Erroneously called “spastics,” children like Barbara 
exhibit a bewildering array of symptoms, puzzling, often 
repellent, to the average person. In general, cerebral 
palsy is characterized by “too much” behavior, ranging 
from too rigid to too active. The afflicted person has 
difficulty controlling his muscles because of damage to or 
defect in a part of the brain. Nerves that should send 
impulses to muscles are blocked or short circuited. The 
child means to talk and smile, but achieves instead a moan 
and a grimace—and is frequently tortured by his aware- 
ness of the spectacle he is making of himself. He wants 
to walk, but his muscles refuse to move his legs properly 
and instead jerk him into a typical “scissors” gait or 
fling his body about wildly. An enormous amount of 
energy is expended to meet, unsuccessfully, a compara- 
tively minor need. Try as he will, the victim cannot 
control his body. Many cannot sit, cannot stand, cannot 
even lie still, and may not be left alone a minute. 

Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, outstanding pioneer in study- 
ing the condition, reports that cerebral palsy occurs in 
seven out of every 100,000 births. This ratio persists 
whether the births are in a city with the best obstetrical 
care or in the backwoods where there are no medical 
facilities. In addition, there are untold thousands of 
children who develop cerebral palsy in their early years 
as the result of birth injury, illness or accident. And there 
are other thousands of mew cases every year in people 


+ 
—By a free lance journalist, lecturer, and writing 
consultant, a Survey repeater who wrote “Keep- 


ing Families Solvent,” in the Survey Graphic 
for June 1941. 
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Paul Marks 


Arthur and Shirley Larschan 


of all ages following apoplexy, meningitis or accidents. — 

The Larschans had never heard of cerebral palsy until 
Barbara was afflicted, but they persisted in trying to learn 
about it. They found that very few doctors specialized 
in the condition, that there was great need for physio- 
therapists, that clinics and training schools for the cerebral 
palsied were almost nonexistent, that there was great 
general ignorance about the subject. They went to work. 
Now, six years later, they are among the leaders of 
embattled parents conducting an all-out attack upon an 
affliction that affects 565,500 families in the United States. 
Their self-sacrificing fight is typical of the efforts of the 
parents of palsied children in Harrisburg, Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, Miami, Jackson, Hastings, Charlotte, Jersey City, 
and many other communities. Thanks to the unsparing 
efforts of such parents there is now a workable plan to 
meet the problems which cerebral palsy presents. Mothers 
and fathers in thirty-six states have banded into new 
societies. Organizations formed years ago but operating 
ineffectively are now getting results. Ten statewide 
groups and a fledgling national foundation coordinate 
and supplement the work of local organizations. 

The first step of the Larschans and a small nucleus 
of zealous parents was to get the interested New Yorkers 
together. Response to announcements of the first meeting 
was surprising. Soon more than 1,000 persons including 
parents, grandparents, and friends of crippled children 
were meeting monthly in a church assembly room as 
the Cerebral Palsy Society of New York City. There 
were lawyers, actors, bankers, a congressman, a former 
governor, tailors, bakers, buttonmakers, colored porters— 
and their wives. Many, like the concert flutist who previ- 
ously earned $200 a week, had had to take any menial 
work that would allow daylight hours for caring for 
endlessly contorting children. To help harassed parents 
in attending meetings, arrangements were made for 
qualified “sitters.” 

Young medical students who welcomed the income and 
the opportunity to observe cases of cerebral palsy at first 
hand were rounded up. To free the parents still further, 
word was circulated of “standing” tables, of special: re- 
laxing chairs, of high chairs with hip, ankle or thigh 
bands to keep tremulous children from toppling over. 
A bar, like a towel rack, near toilet and tub would help 
unsteady children to manage by themselves. Sponge 
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rubber or empty spools clamped on handles of forks, 
knives, toothbrushes and pencils would enable little hands 
all thumbs to manipulate these everyday tools. Thus 
many a child was able to busy himself in safety, alone 
for a time or under the eye of someone less patient than 
his parents. 

Early meetings were tumultuous. Nearly everyone came 
with a chip on his shoulder. There were mothers in- 
flamed with feelings of guilt fanned by unsympathetic in- 
laws often accusing, “Nothing like this has ever hap- 
pened in our family before!” There were fathers who 
either felt like apologizing to the child for giving it life 
at all or else refused to have anything to do with it, re- 
senting the extra time and attention exacted of its mother. 
Relieved to learn that cerebral palsy is rarely hereditary, 
and to discover that others faced similar problems, some 
admitted discarding secret dreams of divorce and began 


to plan with their mates how best to help their child to 
help himself. 


I, WAS ENCOURAGING TO LEARN THAT ALTHOUGH DAMAGED 
areas of the brain can never be repaired, luckily there are 
extra cells, spares, so to speak. With much effort these 
substitute cells may be trained to do the work of the dam- 
aged ones. It was thrilling to know that even though 
there is something wrong with the brain in cerebral palsy, 
it does not necessarily follow there is something wrong 
with the mind. Most victims are anything but idiots and 
may be brilliant. 

Meetings lasted three full hours. One mother burst 
out, “It takes a long time for a child to grow up. I can’t 
always take him to the zoo! Can’t he be with other chil- 
dren some of the time?” Discussion turned into action. 
A committee was formed to canvass the city for recrea- 
tional and social activities open to the cerebral palsied. 
Arrangements were made for music lessons, trips to sum- 
mer camps, weekly parties, and the like. Fred Astaire 
was persuaded to open a special class in dancing. 

A few parents wanted to form a national association 
immediately, arguing that “the public contributes more 
than $17,000,000 each year for infantile paralysis. Cerebral 
palsy is almost as common, but people don’t know about 
it.” Others demanded clinics and schools, feeling frus- 
trated because facilities and services were not available. 
So much needed to be done in so many different direc- 
tions that even the experts despaired. What was missing 
was a flexible formula that could be adapted to any 
community. 

This the society gradually worked out in its meetings. 
But first members set about finding out everything they 
could about the condition. Ten years ago most cases were 
considered hopeless. Only within the past five years has 
it been demonstrated that the majority of cases can be 
helped. But tragically little word of this has reached 
parents and victims. Committees rounded up lectures and 
films. As fast as facts were uncovered they were incor- 
porated in an information service package. More than 
7,000 of these kits have been dispatched on request to 
parents in all parts of this country and the world. 

Parents everywhere learned that more than 70 percent 
of the cases are of mild or moderate severity, and that 
more than half can be expected to profit from rehabilita- 
tion-even though instituted long after one year of age. 

They learned that cerebral palsy is almost as widespread 
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as poliomyelitis, more generally recognized under its other 
name—infantile paralysis—and is no more hereditary, no 
more shameful. They found that cerebral palsy is caused 
by an injury to the brain resulting in muscle difficulties. 
They read that 80 percent of the cases come from birth 
injuries before, during, or after birth, the rest from acci- 
dents and disease. Thus, like infantile paralysis, cerebral 
palsy can and does happen to anybody or his children, no 
matter what his age, race or position. Further, they 
learned that people generally call all cases “spastics,” but 
that this is inaccurate. Spastics are one of five general 
types of cerebral palsy—each type having many sub- 
divisions, each with perplexing symptoms. 

They learned that no two cases are exactly alike. Other 
handicapped children may have one or two difficulties, 
but a cerebral palsied child may have to have special help 
with speech, hearing, and sight as well as with muscular 
coordination. “We need experts working with each 
other,” the parents concluded. “We've got to get them 
together.” 

But how? Combing the classified telephone directory 
and following up every likely lead, Mrs. Larschan had 
interviewed officials in hospitals, in private agencies, in 
city departments. “They want to help,” was the obvious 
conclusion, “but nobody knows where to begin. Let’s ask 
all these experts to a meeting!” Had parents the right to 
call a meeting of city officials and specialists? They pon- 
dered, but the invitations went out. Would these people 
respond? Some of them were in fields notoriously jealous 
of professional etiquette. They did respond. They at- 
tended meetings. Through open discussion, it became 
clear after a while that the treatment of cerebral palsy was 
too complicated for any one civic department to handle, 
that no machinery existed for cutting across departmental 
red tape. 


(Chae A COORDINATING COUNCIL WAS ORGANIZED, IN- 
cluding representatives from major hospitals, medical col- 
leges, the New York Academy of Medicine, city depart- 
ments, welfare agencies. The parents raise funds, the 
council decides where best to spot equipment and trained 
personnel. There are now ten clinics in New York City, 
whereas three years ago there was one. It used to take 
detective work to find a dentist willing to touch a shaking 
child. Now there is a dental guidance council and a 
roster of 250 dentists available for palsied children. Psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and caseworkers were approached. 
Results: free group therapy for parents. 

Next, the society secured office space in the famed New 
York Academy of Medicine. Mindful of her own hectic 
search for help, Mrs. Larschan saw to it that the group’s 
name and therefore its telephone listing would begin with 
the words “cerebral palsy.” Every day, distressed parents 
discover ATwater 9-0250, and callers—many medical stu- 
dents and professionals—are constantly consulting the so- 
ciety’s collection of books and pamphlets at 2 East 102 
Street, just off Fifth Avenue. Public health nurses, teach- 
ers, officers in the health, education, and welfare depart- 
ments of the city refer parents to the office regularly. 

While some societies were started by parents long be- 
fore the Larschans ever heard of cerebral palsy, many 
such groups literally set out to “fight City Hall,” and be- 
cause of their embittered approach accomplished nothing. 
A few groups have produced outstanding results, notably 
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Parents in Arms 
the $1,000,000 program in effect in the state of California. 

But the efforts of the Larschans, in addition to proving 
up a formula of cooperation with civic officials that can 
be utilized in almost any community, no matter what its 
size, have had more far-flung results than those of any 
other single couple. 

For instance, in November, 1948, Arthur was chosen 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau as the parent best quali- 
fied to come to Washington to tell 200 directors of crip- 
pled children’s programs what parents everywhefe think 
should be undertaken now for palsied youngsters. 

In February 1949, his group summoned the first inter- 
national institute on cerebral palsy. Professionals from all 
over this country and the rest of the world met in Man- 
hattan and exchanged latest findings while parents, fami- 
lies, and friends of the afflicted attended free educational 
forums. 

Today, in homes all over New York City, afflicted boys 
and girls are learning the hard way the simple acts that 
come so easily and naturally to normal children. They 
use bulky cutlery to eat out of deep dishes held to the 
table by suction cups. They practice on a large shoe 
trimmed down from a box, with holes instead of eyelets, 
stiff cord instead of laces. A coat provided with big 
buttons and buttonholes is slipped over a pillow, and the 
child works at opening and closing; in time he can mas- 
ter his own smaller fastenings. There are large dolls 
dressed with extra-big buckles, snaps, and zippers for 

educational play. Boys learn to button and zip their own 
clothes through practice on boy dolls.» Many youngsters 
have improved sufficiently with the aid of speech teachers 
to be entered in regular classes. 


ie SOCIETY'S RESULTS WERE BOUND TO BE FAR-REACHING. 
As the New York information service package circulated, 
hundreds of parents and officials in 450 different com- 
munities wrote headquarters. Out-of-town mothers and 
fathers are directed to whatever facilities exist near their 
homes, urged not to tear up roots and head for the 
metropolis, since New York cannot as yet care for its 
own cases. As soon as the society has heard from fifteen 
in a given community, it sends names and addresses of 
the others to each. Thus introduced, parents meet and 
organize. 

Syracuse provides a typical example of the way the 
plan works. A group of parents, determined to establish 
a local clinic-school, organized and obtained the support 
of civic leaders for their project. An abandoned orphan- 
age was offered but there were no funds for recondition- 
ing. A plea to all unions, plumbers, painters, carpenters, 
and others brought $25,000 in donated labor. When the 
building was ready, there was still no money for the spe- 
cial exercise equipment or for trained teachers and ther- 
_apists. Again the parents went to work. Plans were laid 
for raffling off a model home. The city deeded a choice 
plot for $1, title was cleared free, architects contributed 
plans, building contractors advanced $15,000 for materials, 
and union men worked overtime and holidays without 
extra pay. Local radio stations and newspapers plugged 
the project and parents sold tickets. Today, in Svraense, 
less than a year after that first meeting with officials, 
cerebral palsied children who had had.to muddle along 
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at home without benefit of treatment or education now 
get exercises, sight and speech special lessons as well as 
the usual three R’s supervised by health and education 
authorities. 


Thus, the democratic process is being called into play. , 


Long eager to tackle the problem, balked by lack of funds 
and by the complexities of the affliction, ofhcials approve 
the formula as a way to get action on cerebral palsy at 
the local level. 


F OR YEARS AWARE OF THE DEVASTATING EFFECTS OF POLIO, 
people are only now beginning to realize there are two 
cripplers—alike in that each attacks an equal number of 
children—but with significant differences. Infantile pa- 
ralysis strikes suddenly, felling a child who has been 
walking and running about; cerebral palsy becomes ap- 
parent insidiously, as the child fails to develop normal 
skills. Infantile paralysis breaks out periodically, and no 
one knows when or where it will strike next. Cerebral 
palsy occurs in persistent ratio, the number of cases every- 
where can be predicted and prepared for. 

Compassion for the afflicted is, of course, the motive 
underlying the effort to help the most crippled of all. But 
a hard-headed justification may also be offered. Palsied 
children grow up, and many of them soon or late become 
public charges; some have lived on public charity for 
sixty or more years. It is much more economical for so- 
ciety to help them become self-sufficient, insofar as 
possible. How possible is made clear by recent figures 
from the federal Office of Rehabilitation, showing that 
many cerebral palsied young people of both sexes can be 
successfully trained and placed on jobs. Seventy-five per- 
cent of a group of 162 men and 72 women, on the whole 
severely disabled, many married and with dependents, 
earn upwards of $21 per week, with many getting far, far 
more as engineers, lawyers, teachers, librarians, research 
workers, accountants, journalists, bookkeepers, painters, 
typists, seamstresses, and even as barbers. 

This is fortunate, for the harsh reality about cerebral 
palsy is that there is,every likelihood there will be more, 
not fewer cases. The ratio never stops; every year there 
are around 10,000 new cases. If the bumper crops of 
babies which have been arriving ever since 1940 continue, 
the number of palsied will rise proportionately. 

We are organized to combat polio, the unpredictable 
crippler. But we have never organized to combat the 
predictable crippler. 

And yet there is a new, unmistakable optimism among 
parents as cerebral palsy is shifting at this late date from 
the unremitting family tragedy it has always been to the 
social problem it really is. Fewer mothers now confide, 
“I pray for rain every day so I won’t have to take Paul 
out and cringe under people’s stares.” Instead, many par- 
ents are busy learning from experts how to assist their 
offspring with the special exercises through the five, ten 
or even more years it may take. Today much about 
cerebral palsy is as baffling as ever, and much remains to 
be done. Still less than 5 percent of cerebral palsied chil- 
dren are gettirig adequate medical care or training. 

But thanks to the way parents like the Larschans are 
up in arms against the crippler, eventually thousands of 
helpless and seemingly hopeless children will not be rele- 
gated to a human junk heap. Instead, they will be re- 
claimed for normal, useful citizenship. 
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A Further Word on the Filibuster 


Only De ignoring the Negro population in the South, says this dissenter, 
can one justify the logic of last month’s “The Senate and the Filibuster.” 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Prose: RocERs’ JUSTIFICATION OF THE FILIBUSTER TO 

_ defeat federal civil rights legislation is based on the 
principle that a majority should exercise discretion in over- 
riding the will of a minority. “There may be matters,” 
Mr. Rogers observes, “on which a minority feels so deeply 
that a majority should pause and say to itself, ‘it is not 
proper for us to insist.’” And again, “there are situations 
in which a majority should refrain from insisting on legis- 
lation which it knows will be passionately resented by a 
sizable minority, particularly when it comes from one 
great section.” Many intelligent observers, says Mr. 
Rogers, “believe that federal action . . . would be so bit- 
terly resented in the South that discrimination would in- 
crease rather than decrease.” 

Now the principle behind this reasoning is persuasive 
and, when applied accurately to some issues, sound. A 
majority must respect the rights of a minority, especially 
where the national minority is a sectional majority. But 
the fallacy of the application of this principle to a fili- 
buster against civil rights legislation is glaring and per- 
vasive. What is fallacious is the assumption that the 
southerners in overwhelming majority are in fact united 
in hostility to the proposed civil rights legislation. 

For Mr. Rogers manages to make out his case by the 
simple but misleading expedient of leaving out the Negro 
population of the South. That southern whites as a 
majority are opposed to federal civil rights laws will be 
conceded. That the overwhelming majority of southern 
Negroes favors such legislation—or would if they under- 
stood it, and if no penalties attached to their advocacy— 
should likewise be conceded. That a minority of southern 
whites—no one knows how large it is—likewise favors 
such legislation is clear from the resolutions of such or- 
ganizations as the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, and may be inferred from the vote in the presi- 
dential election of 1948. 

If we look to the Negro population of southern states— 
let us say for convenience those states that joined the Con- 
federacy—we find that it constitutes a very large minority 
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Professor Lindsay Rogers of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School raised a live issue with his 
May article on filibusters. Alongside his original 
piece The Survey carried a dissenting opinion by 
George Field, and a further attack on his position 
appears now on this page from the author's 
Columbia colleague, Professor Commager of the 
history department. Meanwhile, Professor Rogers 
takes exception to both dissenters in a letter 
which most regrettably arrived too late for in- 
clusion alongside this space but which may be 
found on Page 299. 
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of the whole population. According to the census of 1940, 
Negro population ranges from a high of 49 percent in 
Mississippi to a low of 14 percent in Texas; as for Texas 
it is not irrelevant to note a substantial Mexican popula- 
tion here—perhaps 3 percent—which would doubtless sup- 
port rather than oppose civil rights legislation. The per- 
centages of Negroes in the other nine southern states are: 
Alabama 35, Arkansas 25, Florida 27, Georgia 35, Louisi- 
ana 36, North Carolina 27, South Carolina 43, Tennessee 
17, Virginia 25. 


7 es EVEN IF ALL SOUTHERN WHITES BITTERLY OPPOSED 
federal legislation, there would still be a sizable sectional 
minority of about 30 percent who could confidently be 
placed on the other side; if we look to individual states, 
we find that Negroes constitute over one third the popula- 
tion in five states. The assumption, however, that south- 
ern whites are unanimous in opposition to civil rights 
legislation is without basis, nor has Mr. Rogers attempted 
to support this assumption statistically. It is not irrelevant 
to recall that the one presidential candidate who was defi- 
nitely and defiantly opposed to such legislation, Mr. Thur- 
mond, polled only 1,154,000 in these eleven states. Mr. 
Truman, though barred from the ballot in one state, 
polled 2,559,000 votes; Mr. Dewey’s vote was larger than 
Thurmond’s—1,362,000. 

What, then, shall we say of Mr. Roger’s statement that 
“there may be matters on which a minority feels so deeply 
that a majority should pause and say to itself, ‘it is not 
proper for us to insist’”? Which minority, and which 
majority, is he talking about? Does his argument apply 
to the Negro minority and the white majority of the 
South? What shall we say of the statement that southern 
states constitute a section whose opinion should be taken 
account of? Whose opinion? Is there any evidence that 
representatives of southern states in Congress have taken 
account of the opinion of the Negroes whom, presumably, 
they represent? What shall we say of Mr. Roger’s argu- 
ment that “there should be further attempts to get part of 
the civil rights program agreed to”? Agreed to by whom? 
Is it not proper to ask what attempts have been made to 
get the Negro minority to agree to state action—or in- 
action—in this matter? 

The assumption underlying the whole of Mr. Rogers’ 
argument is that Negroes are not part of the American 
body politic, and that their wishes are not to be taken’ 
into account. Whatever the wisdom of this point of view, 
it is sufficient to note that it is not in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States. The ancient problem 
of majority rule and minority rights is not to be solved, 
here in America, by leaving the Negro minority of some 
fifteen million out of our calculations. It is because we 
have so consistently ignored that large minority that we 
are so deeply troubled today. 
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The TVA Idea 


Planning is wonderful, and in fact the Tennessee Valley region is a 


smashing success, but many opposing interests have a stake in chaos. 


JAMES RORTY 


er IS AGAINST DISORDER, WASTE—AND MAN-EATING 
sharks. Everybody is bound to prefer the planned 
and balanced utilization of natural and human resources 
to the proliferating steel and concrete chaos of the Pick- 
Sloan “plan” described so devastatingly by Rufus Terral 
in his article on the Missouri Valley Authority in the 
May Survey. 

This Everybody is in fact a quite extraordinary person. 
He is wiser and more public-spirited than Anybody, as 
this writer remembers reading somewhere on a wall 
motto. / 

The trouble is, the fellow has no street address, no vot- 
ing precinct, no press, and no paid Washington lobby. 
Practical politicians are likely to pay far more attention 
to Anybody, who does possess these assets. 

That may be the chief reason, one suspects, why TVA’s 
generally admitted success has not yet made it politically 
secure, nor spread the application of the TVA idea. Too 
many pressure groups have short term vested interests 
in their respective single purposes to permit genuine long 
term multipurpose planning for Everybody to become 
established. 

For TVA, the 1948 national election ended temporarily 
a two-year period of political harassment. During this 
period the agency’s executives were obliged to spend al- 
most as much time defending what they had done as in 
getting on with their jobs. Again and again they went 
before congressional committees to refute the same old 
canards—authored for the most part by private utility 
interests—that have been current for the past decade. 
Again and again they put in the record the impressive 
statistical evidence of TVA’s success. The best evidence 
of all, to which the critics blandly shut their eyes, was 
and is the present condition of the Tennessee Valley it- 
self, a shining demonstration of human progress. 

A single phase of improvement was described a year 
ago in these pages (Survey Graphic, May, 1948) “Farmers 
Join Hands for a Better Life,” an article on the annual 
farm community improvement contests of this region. 


> 


—The author is well known for his poems and 
books and especially as a controversial jour- 
nalist. For a time in the past he worked on the 
TVA staff. Residence in Tennessee has won him 
to a warm and positive championship of the 
TVA idea. 
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This busy painting of barns, tidying of weed patches, im-_ 


proving of cattle breeds, and other flashes of prosperity 
and pride grew directly out of TVA. The people are 
leading a new life of dignity and happiness. 


iE STATISTICAL TERMS THE PAYOFF OF THE TAXPAYERS’ 
investment during TVA’s fifteen-year career may be 
briefed somewhat as follows: 

_—Flood control. In 1947, TVA’s multipurpose dams 
averted, by estimate, more than $42,000,000 in damage at 
Chattanooga and about $1,600,000 damage to agricultural 
areas in the lower Ohio. and Mississippi Basins. The 
TVA system can now reduce flood crests by two and a 
half to three feet. 

—Navigation. In 1947, the 630-mile navigation chan- 


nel carried 350,000,000 ton-miles of trafic. Freight sav-— 
ings in that year were $3,000,000 or about a third as 


much as is now foreseen when traffic reaches full 
development. 


—Power. TVA’s power revenues in 1947 were about | 


$48,000,000 and its net from power operations, $17,176,- 


000, representing a return of about 4 1/5 percent on the © 


average net power investment of $405,000,000. The 140 
municipal and cooperative electric systems distributing 


TVA power averaged net incomes of 20 cents out of © 


each dollar of revenues, yet were able to sell residential 
electricity at an average of 1.57 cents per kilowatt hour, 
as compared with the national average of 3.03 cents. 
More than half the valley’s farms are now electrified, as 
compared with 3.5 percent in 1933. 

—Fertilizer. TVA’s laboratories and experimental 
plants at Muscle Shoals and Columbia, Tennessee, have 
made important contributions to the advancement of fer- 
tilizer technology. During the war they helped to meet 
the national emergency by producing substantial quan- 
tities of phosphates and nitrates, used for both agricul- 
tural and munitions purposes. 

—Soil Conservation. "TVA’s experimental phosphates 
have been used on over 50,000 test-demonstration farms 
in and out of the Valley. Cover crops have replaced 
row crops on a million acres. Pasture has been increased 
by 800,000 acres and much of it has been improved by 
fertilization. Nearly 200,000,000 seedling trees have been 
planted on eroded and abandoned lands. 

—Recreation. More than $13,000,000 has been invested 
in recreation facilities on TVA lakes by private interests; 
this development, which accelerates from year to year, 
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seems destined to make the Tennessee Valley one of 
the great recreation areas of the nation. 

—Malaria Control. Incidence of the disease in the af- 
fected areas along the river was reduced from 25 percent 
of the population in 1934 to a low fraction of 1 percent 
in 1948, 

—Economic advance. In 1933, per capita income in 
the Valley was only 40 percent of the national average. 
Today it is 60 percent of the national average. This 
means that in 1947 the people of the region had nearly 
$900,000,000 more to spend than if their income had re- 
mained at 40 percent of the national level. All indices 
show that economic development in the Valley is pro- 
ceeding at a faster rate than in the country as a whole. 
Employment has increased 123 percent compared with 
73 percent for the nation. Since 1933 the seven Valley 
states have doubled their share of income taxes paid to 
the federal government, the accumulated total of this 
increased contribution being about $2,000,000,000. This, 
incidentally, is substantially more than the federal gov- 
ernment’s total investment in TVA to date. 

When talking about TVA, however, the saying that 
“Nothing succeeds like success” must be qualified. Pre- 
cisely because TVA had succeeded, business-inspired con- 
gressional attacks on the agency and on the projected ex- 
tension of the TVA idea to other areas became sharply 
intensified shortly after the war’s ending. It is significant 
that these attacks, if successful, would have had the 
effect of destroying the synthesis of responsibilities and 
functions that constitutes TVA’s uniquely valuable con- 
tribution to the problem of utilizing effectively, in the 
collective interest, the vast natural and human resources 
that science has put at the disposal of modern man. 

The essence ‘of the TVA idea is integration, the eco- 
logical approach to the utilization of natural and human 
resources, with the emphasis constantly on administrative 
decentralization. 

A federal agency, the TVA administration tries con- 
sistently to foster regional, state, and local initiative and 
responsibility, both political and economic. The federal 
officialdom resides in the region and has to live with the 
consequences of what it does 
and does not do. On the 
other hand, national economic 
and political balance is safe- 
guarded by the fact that the 
directors of TVA have to go 
to Washington for their ap- 
propriations and show that 
money and effort spent in and 
for the region is in the inter- 
est of the whole nation. 

ies tronic that. VA 
spokesmen should constantly 
be obliged to lay the ghost of 
the “superstate,” raised by the 
enemies on all possible 
occasions. 

In their reasoned and artic- 
ulate dread of bureaucratic 
centralism — read totalitarian- 
ism if you like—TVA spokes- 
men from H. A. Morgan and 
David E. Lilienthal to Gor- 
don R. Clapp, the present 
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chairman of the Board, are actually farther to the right 
than the National Association of Manufacturers. Indeed, 
TVA’s philosophy is so tar to the right in that respect 
that it sometimes has the appearance of being left. Many 
TVA people believe in free enterprise so ardently as to 
seem a little on the crackpot side to hard-boiled big busi- 
ness monopolists who haven’t really believed in anything 
of the sort for the past fifty years. It can be added that 
TVA’s decentralist doctrine has affected similarly some 
of our high-riding apostles of Big Government. 

Certainly big business, outside the Valley at least, has 
wanted no part of the TVA, nor of its passion for eco- 
logical and political synthesis. So that, if the 1948 elec- 
tion pollsters had been right, the whole TVA experi- 
ment in the integrated utilization of natural resources, 
in applied human ecology, in political decentralization, 
and in the stabilized collaboration of government with 
business, was due to go into reverse. Doubtless some of 
TVA’s enemies barked worse than they would have 
bitten; yet it is probable that TVA would at best have 
entered upon a period of slow disintegration and dis- 
memberment. 

It is altogether conceivable that a reactionary admin- 
istration in Washington, utilizing the dubious account- 
ancy of the power lobby, might sooner or later have 
staged a fake bankruptcy sale of TVA’s assets. In that 
case we should have witnessed the ant-like spectacle of 
our victorious “free enterprisers” running off in all direc- 
tions with large chunks of public property—the fertilizer 
trust taking the Muscle Shoals plants and private utilities 
clutching the local power cooperatives in their mandibles. 

Of such stuff were TVA’s nightmares made during 
the dark days before November 2, 1948 ios 
most wretched part of those TOF uatoun le ypighaeeiseo 
was the apprehension, felt} bytinHz 1¥ ‘péople jns) eee 
and out, that within a few years yout ct Wed Ae Srowing 
up would have asked, “What was the TVA?” and 
would have received no very clear answers;-thé™ reason 
being that the true and significant answers are, not -cen- 


; 


“Heat the water, carry the water, pour it in the tub, That’s 
the old way, the hard way.’==Stephen Vincent Benet 


tained in the bare statistical data with which most edu- 
cated Americans are familiar. 

Now that the pollsters have been proved wrong; now 
that Congress, by appropriating for the new Johnsville 
steam plant, has made possible the balancing of TVA’s 
power system on which the harmonious development of 
the whole regional economy depends; now that TVA is 
the referent and to some extent the model tor the MVA 
and CVA projects that are high on the agenda of the 
Truman administration—now is a good time to attempt 
to set forth the essential elements of the TVA idea. 

To that end it will be useful to clear up some of the 
obscurations typical of the long attack on TVA. Of the 
attackers, one of the most articulate has been John T. 
Flynn, the journalistic scourge of all things Rooseveltian. 

In March of 1948, Mr. Flynn spent several hours tell- 
ing the antu-~-ITVA members of the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control of the Senate Committee on Public Works 
what they wanted to hear. Mr. Flynn believed, doubt- 
less quite sincerely, that the TVA is or should be solely a 
power project; that anything else added to it is merely 
adipose tissue, accumulated at the expense of the taxpayer, 
by the smothering giantism of Big Government. ; 

That is one point of view. But it is not the view of 
the technicians who know most about the question—the 
TVA power engineers. If it should prevail, their jobs 
would be a good deal easier, less complicated, and less 
interesting. But they don’t believe TVA is or should 
be just a power project. 

T'VA is power, yes, but it is also flood control, naviga- 
tion, national defense, malariology, fertilizer technology, 
soil conservation. 

TVA fuses basic physical and biological science and 
technology with economics and sociology in a daily give 
and take of specialists who find their powers steadily en- 
hanced as their perspectives widen. It uses scientific, en- 
gineering, and economic research as catalysts with which 
to break bottlenecks and maximize the yield of the nat- 
ural and human resources at the disposal of the Valley 
people. TVA, said Chairman Clapp in 1948, “has no co- 
ercive powers, needs none and wants none.” This has 
been TVA’s position from the beginning. Back in 1936 
the agency reported to Congress that “The planning of 
the Valley’s future must be the democratic labor of many 
agencies and individuals, and final success is as much a 
matter of general initiative as of general consent.” 

TVA is an administrative laboratory for the develop- 
ment of new devices for bringing together big and little 
business and big and little government in creative part- 
nership rather than in unstable armistices and cold wars. 


F OR SCORES OF BETTER THAN AVERAGE PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
on its staff—the pick of the university crop when they 
graduated — TVA has always been and still is both a 
refuge and a faith. They see it as a refuge from frag- 
mented chaos, from the business world’s implacable vul- 
garization of moral and ethical values, as well as from 
the segmented desiccation of the typical bureau job; it is 
to them, also, a faith that democratic processes can be 
made adequate to control the surging forces of the tech- 
nological age. 

In the TVA these people have found wholeness of self 
by trying to build a functioning pattern of wholeness for 
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a great region; a pattern of wholeness that already has 
given hope to America and to the world. 

I talked to a TVA department head who was about 
to hire a new section leader. He had the pick of the 
year’s crop from leading universities to choose from and 
he was unbelievably exacting. “All these men are 100 
percent,” he said. “But that’s just not good enough. | 
must have at least 115 percent. The man must be able to 
do an inspired job or he'll fail.” 

Because the TVA has recruited first and last a good 
many 115 percent people and because they have inspired 
each other with this jointly achieved vision of wholeness, 
the sum of TVA as an operating entity is at least the 
square of its parts. That is the X factor in the TVA 
phenomenon that baffles critics, driving them to such pre- 
posterous mystiques as TVA’s “almost malignantly active 
publicity concern,” a phrase of Mr. Flynn’s. A surprising 
number of people have believed such talk. Well, that’s 
the way you sell soap, isn’t it? And starlets? And laxa- 
tives? There just must be an Eddie Bernays in the closet. 


B ut tHat [VA couLD BE MORE THAN ITS ENGINEERING 
blueprints and its administrative charts, that there really is 
an important X factor of morale in the TVA success, that 
that could be what got the dams built so well and so fast 
and made the power program so successful, that that 
could be what makes the American people so unwilling 
to see TVA hatcheted and ditched—that is something the 
inquisitors won’t believe even when they see it. They 
insist, like good Marxists, on the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history. 

They want to get down to earth, to call a shovel a dirty 
spade. Very well, take the fertilizer business. That’s 
earthy enough, surely. It is also a good example of TVA’s 
relationship to private enterprise. Fertilizer figured 
prominently in the indignations Mr. Flynn aired before 
the Malone committee. 

“What is the United States doing in the business of 
manufacturing commercial fertilizer?” he demanded... . 


“If they manufacture fertilizer, why should they not go 


into the dairy and cheese business?” 

The answer to that one, of course, is that Congress put 
the TVA in the fertilizer business—at the research and 
development level—for reasons that were good and suf- 
ficient at the time. They continue good and sufficient 
today. : 

In the TVA Act, Congress gave the TVA custody of 
the obsolete World War I nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, 
with the instruction to 


. “establish, maintain and operate laboratories and 
experimental plants . . . to cooperate with national, state, 
district, or county experiment stations or demonstration 
farms, with farmers, landowners and associations of farm- 
ers or landowners, for the use of new forms of fertilizer 
or fertilizer practices during the initial or experimental 
period of their introduction, and for promoting the pre- 
vention of soil erosion by the use of fertilizers and other- 

° ” 
wise. 


In a forthcoming TVA report dealing with the agency’s 
fertilizer activities, there appears this passage: 


... Fertilizer is a producer’s material which enables the 
farmer to build and maintain the fertility of his soil, to 
choose his crops, and to increase their yields. It is a tool, 
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if you like—one of many tools 
—for helping nature to fabri- 
cate food and fibre out of soil, 
water, air and sunshine. . 
The fertility of the soil is not 
something that concerns merely 
the farmer. Nor is the efficient 
use of efficient fertilizer tools 
something that concerns merely 
the fertilizer industry and its 
customers. 

“Everybody has a vested in- 
terest in our soil resources and 
in anything that may serve to 
protect and augment them. 
The targets that our agricul- 
tural scientists set for our fer- 
tilizer technologists are national 
targets in the sense that their 
progressive attainment aids our 
progress toward the larger ob- 
jectives that are essential to our 
national security and survival. 
. . . Government may properly 
be expected to help the fertilizer 
industry to solve its critical 
technical problems; to widen 
and intensify its markets; to en- 
courage expansion with an eye 
to present and prospective areas 
of expanding demand and the 
location of minable soil mineral 
deposits.” 


What Government may 
properly be expected to do is 
precisely what TVA has 
done, as Chairman Clapp 
pointed out in addressing the 
1948 convention of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. 
The TVA has expanded the 
markets of commercial - fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, it has 
fostered their sales and helped 
advance their technology. 

Many people get confused 
about the fertilizer business 
because it is heavy industry, 
usually located in industrial 
centers. But functionally the 
fertilizer industry is ancillary 
to and interlocked with agri- 
culture, another industry and 
our oldest and largest, with which Government has 
necessarily been concerned for over a century. The Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture laid the foundations for some of TVA’s fertilizer 
research more than a decade before the TVA was even 
started. 

The TVA has attempted through its basic ecological 
approach to serve the complex whole, of which agricul- 
ture and the fertilizer industry are parts. 

Because phosphorus was what was most needed, the 
TVA has for fifteen years concentrated its laboratory and 
development engineering work on phosphorus _ rather 
than on nitrogen and potassium, the two other major 
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elements in the fertilizer group. Phosphorus was in 
fact the critical limiting factor in the agricultural situa- 
tion of the Valley; a situation that was spiraling down- 
ward in 1933. Today Valley agriculture is spiraling up- 
ward, to a considerable degree because the TVA was en- 
abled to supply that critical factor. 

TVA’s experimental phosphates, provided as a part of 
the “test demonstration” program conducted jointly with 
the extension services of the land grant colleges, have en- 
abled thousands of farmers to shift from corn and cotton 
to a soil conserving grass agriculture. Thereby they have 
extricated themselves from the “ecological trap”—to use 
William Vogt’s phrase—in which they were caught. They 
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have made a better living, and at the same time helped 
the TVA to protect its watershed from erosion and regu- 


late stream flow. 


TVA’s research at Muscle Shoals has been directed at 


producing phosphate fertilizers of relatively high concen- 
tration. Bulk and distance had limited the use of the 16- 
18 percent superphosphate of commerce and put a heavy 
drain on the dwindling phosphate deposits of middle Ten- 
nessee, which are closest to the areas of high phosphate 
consumption. These strategic deposits comprise only one 
percent of the national phosphate supply, but today they 
produce 25 percent of our total volume of processed phos- 
phate fertilizer. The great western deposits, representing 
nearly 70 percent of the nation’s reserves, have been sup- 
plying only 5 percent of the nation’s total; it costs too 
much to ship 18 percent phosphate from the western de- 
posits to the huge expanding market of our middlewest- 
ern bread basket. 

TVA’s calcium metaphosphate, with a concentration 
of over 60 percent, is a made-to-order fertilizer tool de- 
signed to break the bottleneck of freight and distribution 
costs, open up the barely scratched western deposits, and 
supply the expanding demands of phosphate - deficient 
Kansas and Iowa farms. TVA has developed half a 
dozen promising single and double unit fertilizer tools 
of this sort, thereby helping to underwrite the future of 
the most important agricultural producing area of 
America. 

An MVA and a CVA would accelerate this develop- 
ment of course. They would similarly supply low cost 
electric power to processors located on the site of phos- 
phate deposits in Idaho, Utah, Montana, and Wyoming. 

TVA is also in the business of forest protection and de- 
velopment, including technical research aimed at foster- 
ing new wood-using industries. TVA’s interest is dual: 
the protection of the watershed and the economic ad- 
vancement of the region. Over 14,000,000 acres in the 
Tennessee Valley, amounting to over 54 percent of the 
total land area, are in woodland, and over 80 percent 
of this vast acreage is in private ownership. The TVA 
has no power to compel these private owners to practice 
sustained yield cropping of their woodlots. It has pro- 
duced convincing evidence, however, that given the gen- 
eral adoption of better practices in forest management 
and utilization, the region’s present income from timber 
products, amounting to about $100,000,000 a year, could 
be multiplied by five or even ten. 

But to achieve this increased income coupled with the 
greater contribution that better forestry can make to 
watershed protection and flood control, a complex pro- 
gram of education and development is required. 

Farmers must be provided with seedlings and shown 
how to plant them on their eroding slopes, thereby, in- 
cidentally, giving the farmers a stake, in forest fire pre- 
vention. Hence TVA operates two big nurseries. This 
year it will celebrate, with its collaborators, the state for- 
esters and the agricultural extension service, the planting 
of the two hundred millionth tree set out since the pro- 
gram began. 

The 4,000 sawmill operators and wood-using industries 
of the Valley must be shown that good forestry is profit- 
able. One way to make it profitable is to develop new 
uses for inferior cull wood, of which the Valley produces 
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a surplus. To that end TVA 1s developing improved. 


processes of wood hydrolysis to obtain cheap molasses 


i 


and food yeast for stock feed. Here again the object | 
is not to compete with business — the process will be) 
turned over to private industry as soon as it is commer- 
cially practicable—but to break a technical and economic. 


bottleneck. TVA foresters have long had the conviction, | 


recently expressed by the American Forestry Association, | 
that “improved forest management, particularly in the) 
production of commercial crops of wood, must stem 
chiefly from the initiative of enlightened private owner- 
ship.” 

The research sometimes has unexpected results. When 
you drive to the Norris dam you pass the dry rectangles 
and dykes of an abandoned fish hatchery. Research did 
that. TVA’s biologists asked the basic question: Why 
do it at all? Their studies of fish life showed that the fish 
in the TVA lakes reproduce faster than they can be 
caught. Hence, no need for artificial restocking. The 
states have been persuaded to eliminate the closed spring 
season, thereby doubling the catch—and still there is no 


danger of depletion. During the spawning seasons of the) 


more important game fish, the water levels of the res-. 
ervoirs are stabilized by TVA’s water control division. 
It is a practice in line with the multi-use, give and take. 
requirement of TVA’s complex job. 


I. tHE [TVA IDEA APPLICABLE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF | 
other regions? TVA’s executives answer this question 
guardedly. 

“An intelligent adaptation of the TVA idea,” said 
Chairman Clapp last February, “an autonomous agency 
with a clear assignment fixed upon it, an agency decen- 
tralized into the region and committed to real cooperation 
with state and local agencies—such an agency would. 


work successfully in any great river valley in this. 


country.” | 

Certainly a great deal more would be involved than. 
a mechanical transfer of engineering blueprints and ad- 
ministrative charts. TVA is by this time more than that. 
What has come into being is an organic relationship, 
functioning through scores of quasi-governmental bodies 
and local government agencies, between TVA and the 
people of the region. In this relationship TVA dictates 
nothing but facilitates a great deal. 

Fifteen years ago the Tennessee Valley was one of the 
problem areas of the nation. It now receives a steady flow 
of visitors from distant states and countries who want to 
study how its problems were dealt with—and solved—in 
the hope of doing likewise. Some of these solutions have 
been described here, but statistical items are inadequate to 
express the primary reality, to present the human in- 
tangibles of better homes and a fairer slice of modern 
progress. 

Great problems, of course, remain, including the ever- 
recurring problem of survival. TVA needs, among other 
things, the support that comes from emulation of. its 
pattern—for example, along the Missouri River or the 
Columbia. The people of the Tennessee Valley are per- 
fectly aware that TVA is not perfect. They have seen 
the TVA idea created and the TVA idea tested, and it 
was not easy. But by this time they take it as their own. 
It has given’ their lives a demonstrable lift, and they 
haven’t the slightest idea of giving it up. 
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COMMON WELFARE and HEALTH 


What Kind of Health Law? 


| = BITTER CONTROVERSY AROUSED 
by the compulsory health insur- 
ance section of the Administration’s Na- 
tional Health Insurance and Public 
Health Bill (S.1679; H.R.4312) is by 
no means a private fight. Anybody can 
get into it, and almost everybody has. 
Before the bill was introduced in Con- 
gress two other health measures were 
there to head it off, and a number of 
health programs not in legislative form 
were receiving nationwide publicity. 
Sixteen senators and two representa- 
tives have banded together in various 
combinations to sponsor the three bills 
now before Congress. The Administra- 
tion bill, introduced on April 25, in 
both houses, is sponsored by Senators 
Thomas (D. Utah), Murray (D. Mont), 
Pepper (D. Fla.), Wagner (D. N. Y.), 
McGrath (D. R. I.), Humphrey (D. 
Minn.), Chavez (D. N. M.), and Taylor 
(D. Idaho); Representatives Dingell 
(D. Mich.) and Biemiller (D. Wis.). 
The essence of this bill is that it is 
a way to pay for medical care. For 
all employed, the self-employed, and 
their families, the bill provides that em- 
ployer and employe each contribute 1% 
percent into a personal health service 
account from which payments would be 
made for medical care. The assessment 
would be levied on the first $4,800 of 
individual income. The largest con- 
tribution by any person would be $72 
a year. Federal appropriations amount- 
ing to one half of one percent of pay- 
rolls through 1954 and one percent 
thereafter through 1957 would be added. 


For people receiving public assistance or 


other forms of government aid payments 


would be made by state and local agen- 
cies into the national insurance fund. 

The bill calls for the program to be 
administered by a national health in- 
surance board of five persons, working 
in consultation with a national advisory 
medical policy council of seventeen mem- 
bers. Operation of the program would 
be in the states. Local committees, made 
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up of doctors and laymen would ad- 
minister the program in communities. 
They would set fees determined by a 
majority of the doctors. The patient 
would be free to choose his own phy- 
sician. 

Other major provisions of the admin- 
istration’s bill call for aid to medical 
education through plant expansion and 
scholarship, a broad medical research 
program, expansion of hospital con- 
struction, a program of grants and other 
incentives to bring competent medical 


skills and facilities to rural areas, and 


extension of the present grant-in-aid 
programs for state and local health 
work, maternal and child health, and 
crippled children services. 

A “Voluntary Health Insurance Bill” 
(S.1456) was introduced on March 30, 
by Senators Hill (D. Ala.), Withers 
(D. Ky.), O’Connor (D. Md.), Aiken 
(R. Vt.), Morse (R. Ore.). This bill 
provides that persons unable to pay 
costs for medical and hospital care be 
eligible for government-supported mem- 
bership in nonprofit, prepayment health 
insurance programs, such as the Blue 
Cross—Blue Shield plan. Such persons 
would be issued service cards “entitling 
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“J think I’m going to be sick” 


them to the same type and quality of 
hospital and medical services provided 
regular subscribers.” The plan would 
be financed through federal funds and 
a variable percentage of funds from local 
and state sources, and would be admin- 
istered through “state health agencies” 
—probably state health departments. It 
proposes to set up a federal advisory 
council and corresponding state councils, 
the latter to include representatives of 
medical and hospital associations, volun- 
tary prepayment plans, and consumers 
of hospital and medical care in both 
urban and rural areas. 


see “Nationat Hearty Biiy” 
(S. 1581) was introduced on April 14, 
sponsored by Senators Taft (R. Ohio), 
Smith (R.N.J.) and Donnell (R. Mo.). 
The senior sponsor of this bill announced 
to the press that the bill represented an 
attempt to attack our health problem 
“without violating our American tradi- 
tions of personal freedom.” Like the 
Hill bill, this calls for appropriations 
from general taxation to subsidize the 
inadequate purchasing power of an un- 
specified but limited portion of the 
population. New grants estimated at 
$1,955,000,000 over a five-year period 
would be matched on a 50-50 basis by 
states. These funds would make it pos- 
sible for hospitals to improve facilities 
and provide services to persons unable to 
pay the costs. Other grants would be 
permissible, these to cover school health 
services, hospital construction, develop- 
ment of local public health services, and 
the maintenance and increase of enroll- 
ment in medical schools. 

The Taft bill would create a new 
national health agency in the executive 
branch of the government. An “office 
of medical, dental, and health services” 
under the direction of a_ physician, 
would run the health program, while 
the Public Health Service would operate 
apart from the medical care program. A 
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system of federal and state councils 
would administer the plan locally. 
Another plan which has not yet 


found its way onto the legislative docket 
was suggested in February by Dr. Paul 
B. Magnuson, chief medical director of 
the Veterans Administration. This plan 
is postulated on the conclusion that the 
most costly factor in our health dilemma 
is diagnosis. It calls for establishment 
of diagnostic clinics accessible to all the 
population (on a traveling basis, if 
necessary, in sparsely populated areas), 
equipped with modern facilities and 
staffed with the best professional per- 
sonnel. These clinics would provide 
free, part pay or full pay medical ex- 
aminations and health advice to anyone 
seeking such service. Treatment would 
be given at regular rates by family phy- 
sician, local hospital, or specialist, with 
funds available from local, state, and 
federal sources to make deficit payments, 
determined by a loca! board of control 
for those unable to pay. 

Pressed by a brave minority of its 
membership which balked at the now 
famous $25 assessment levied on all 
members of the American Medical As- 
sociation to fight passage of compulsory 
health insurance, the AMA issued its 
own twelve-point proposal in February. 
These twelve points seem to make up 
a comprehensive and impressive pro- 
gram. The Committee for the Nation’s 


Why Government Health 


HAS! THE AVGHEST 


()" COUNTRY 
standard of living in the world. 


Judged by the number of automobiles, 
radios, or telephones per capita, by the 
average food consumption, or the pro- 
portion of the population who are able 
to go to college, we easily outrank all 
other countries. 

Naturally, then, we should have the 
finest medical care in the world. And 
this should be reflected in our sickness 
and death rates. For health, and to some 
extent even life too, can be bought, and 
we have the money to buy it. 

We are indeed up among the leaders 
—which speaks well for the work done 
by our medical men—but we are not 
out in front in lowness of death rates 
nor in rates of health improvement. 
World Health Organization reports 
show that five countries have lower gen- 
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Health, however, has made a_ sharp 
comment that the AMA is “belatedly 
jumping on the band wagon,” and it 
seems undeniable that the AMA is con- 
ceding less than would appear at first 
glance. The fifth and seventh points— 
government aid for construction of hos- 
pitals and a program for mental hy- 
giene—are already on the statute books. 
Four other points—creation of a national 
science foundation, state medical care 
authorities, aid for local public health 
services, and expansion of medical, 
dental, and nursing education—are all 
included in pending legislation. 

The ninth point in the AMA program 
calls for “facilities for the care and _re- 
habilitation of the aged and those with 
chronic diseases.” Those forward-looking 
people in the states where some advance 
has been made in care of the aged and 
the chronically ill would bear witness 
that the need is so vast that, financially 
speaking, it would be the hottest potato 
the Congress had grasped in many a 
long day. 

The word “compulsory” seems to in- 
voke a blind rage in the opponents of 
the Administration bill. Both the Taft 
bill and the Hill bill, as well as the 
Magnuson proposal and the AMA pro- 
gram are attempts to grapple with the 
problem in a way that will let people 
live with their ailments—or die from 
them—in freedom. But all these have 
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eral death rates than ours and that three 
surpass us in low infant mortality rates. 

One reason is that in this country 
medical care is not distributed even 
roughly in proportion to need. Because 
it is costly, many persons do not have 
the money to buy it. In some entire 
areas, with low average income, adequate 
medical personnel is not available, and 


.1n a few such areas a bare minimum 


of medical attention cannot be had. 


Gees HEALTH INSURANCE SEEMS 
the only way of providing widespread 
medical care at low cost. Such a system 
is the backbone of the current federal 
administration’s National Health Pro- 
gram. 

A great many highly civilized gov- 
ernments, including those of England, 


in common another implication which 
many persons believe worse—the means 
test. The Hill bill does not define any 
standards of eligibility or methods ot de- 
termining it. It seems hardly possible 
that the means test could be avoided. 
The Taft bill definitely requires a means 


test. In the Magnuson plan, the charge | 


for examination and diagnosis would 
be adjusted to the economic status of the 
patient on the basis of judgment of a 
local board. For the person who would 
avoid the “poverty” stigma and _ its 
bankrupting effect on the human spirit, 
the means test may act as a deterrent 
in seeking medical care. 

With all these proposals and counter- 
proposals sputtering from every news- 
stand, plain citizens are in an under- 
standable state of confusion. Small 
wonder that everybody wants to get in 
the fight, even.to the weary gentleman 
who wrote The New York Times edi- 
tors last month and suggested that the 
question be solved by limiting health 
insurance benefits to children up to the 
age of fourteen. “Certainly,” he writes 
helplessly, “the objectives of good health 
for young Americans would enlist the 
best efforts of all groups concerned.” 

Obviously, the sentiment “for” health 
is as unanimous as the famous attitude 
“agin” sin. But the question before 
Congress and the nation now is just 
how it is to be achieved. 


Insurance? 


Australia, New Zealand, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, have laws making 
medical, surgical, and hospital care avail- 
able to everyone through a compulsory 
insurance program. But in no part of 
the United States does such a program 
exist, though a few progressive states, 
notably Rhode Island, California, New 
Jersey, and New York, provide a gov- 
ernment disability insurance—cash bene- 
fits for persons not able to work because 
of illness or nonindustrial accidents. In 
such instances collection costs are kept 
at a minimum, as contributions are paid 
through a payroll tax as in unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Government health insurance is in 
line with the steady advance of social 
security in this and other countries. Va- 
rious causes may interfere with the earn- 
ing power of the wage earner, and 
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might, unless provided for through gov- 
ernment action, throw him to the ten- 
der mercies of charity, public or private. 
Among them are industrial accidents, 
old age, unemployment, premature death 
of the wage earner, and sickness or non- 
industrial accidents. Through our state 
workmen’s compensation laws, the fed- 
eral Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
system, and federal-state programs for 
aid to dependent children and assistance 
to the blind and aged, we provide in 
varying degrees of adequacy for many 
of these contingencies. How- 
ever, except for the disability 
programs in the four states 
just mentioned and a few 
medical care programs for per- 
sons on public assistance, sick- 
ness and nonindustrial acci- 
dents have so far received no 
government recognition. 

There is no logical reason 
for this gap in our social se- 
curity protection. Common 
sense would seem to require 
provision for wage earners 
who cannot work because of 
illness even more than for 
those who cannot find a job. In illness 
there is the double economic problem of 
loss of wages and additional expense. 

Some sincere people argue that the 
cost of government health insurance 
would be too heavy for the country to 
bear. However, they overlook the fact 
that nothing in such insurance increases 
the costs of sickness to the community, 
which as a whole already pays in full. 
Today, however, illness is paid for by 
wiping out the savings of the sick per- 
son and his family; or by putting him 
in debt and mortgaging his future earn- 
ings; or by letting a doctor give his &rv- 
ices free; or, if the sick person is “in- 
digent,” by municipal aid financed 
chiefly by taxes on real estate. Union 
members may pay for the health insur- 
ance protection in their contracts by 
dropping or reducing their demands for 
wage increases. And in some instances 
the sick person pays in unnecessarily pro- 
longed illness and possibly even in pre- 
mature death because he could not afford 
to pay in cash. 

Rather than add to the present burden 
of sickness borne by members of so- 
ciety, compulsory health insurance would 
simply redistribute the financial burden. 
It would do this partly by collecting 
small weekly contributions from employ- 
ers and employes similar to the contribu- 
tions for unemployment insurance, and 
partly by general taxes imposed by the 
government. The latter will be particu- 
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larly necessary if proper medical care is 
to be provided for persons not covered 
by payroll taxes. 

There is no such thing as truly free 
medical care. It has to be paid for by 
someone. If the individual in need of 
care cannot pay, then—if he gets any 
medical service at all—the community 
pays by taxes, local, state or national, or 
by private or institutional charity. Or 
else the doctor himself pays by doing 
the work without charge. 

While doctors attend many people 


—The author’s interest in health insurance de- 
rives not only from a broad social concern but 
from his professional experience as president of 
the Union Casualty Company, a commercial firm 
which specializes in health and accident insur- 
ance. For “extracurricular” activity Mr. Lewis 
serves on the board of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
League for Industrial Democracy, and _ the 
Connecticut chapter of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; and writes on a variety of social 
subjects. 


who cannot or do not pay their bills, 
and while hospital clinics are available 
in larger cities, nevertheless a large pro- 
portion of people actually go without 
proper medical care because they cannot 
afford it. In 1946, nearly half (47 per- 
cent) of the families in the United States 
had annual incomes below $3,000, an 
income under which it is difficult and 
sometimes impossible to pay the full cost 
of medical, hospital, and surgical care. 

Even for the 30 percent of our popula- 
tion in the $3,000 to $5,000 income class, 
the cost of any serious or prolonged 
illness can be disastrous to family f- 
nances. The inevitable result is that 
people tend to gamble with their health. 
They delay seeking medical advice and 
treatment when they first feel ill in the 
hope that the trouble will disappear. 
Such delay can be fatal with tubercu- 
losis, cancer, or syphilis, or other diseases 
amenable to treatment only in the early 
stages. 

There can be no question that many 
deaths and much disability and illness 
occur every year because dread of the 
bill keeps people from consulting a doc- 
tor soon enough, or because insufficiency 
of funds prevents people from receiving 
the kind of care they need. 

Good medical care is costly. Aseptic 
cleanliness is important but not cheap. 
Laboratory and X-ray tests, and periodic 
check-ups are all expensive. The diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental disturb- 


ances through psychiatry is particularly 
prohibitive in price because of the long 
series of sessions involved. Rest, impor- 
tant in the treatment of many illnesses, 
is out of reach of the wage earner who 
must support a family. Special diets are 
also frequently expensive. 

Because illness or accidents are, for 
any particular individual, not easily pre- 
dictable, there is a natural human ten- 
dency to take a chance and not budget 
ahead of time for medical expenses. Yet 
when these misfortunes occur they come 
with a crushing blow. Not 
only are new expenses in- 
curred, but the income from 
which they must be paid stops 
immediately — at least for 
manual workers, paid by the 
hour, who get knocked off the 
payroll the minute they are ill. 

Many persons have at- 
tempted to meet this situation 
by nonprofit insurance, such 
as the Blue Cross hospitaliza- 
tion plans. But with few ex- 
ceptions the Blue Cross does 
not pay for medical or 
surgical fees, nor anything 
to make up the loss of wages- 

Variants of the Blue Cross, not nearly 
so widespread, are the medical prepay- 
ment plans. Sometimes these are set up 
by a number of doctors engaged in 


. group practice; sometimes they provide 


a panel of physicians from which the 
patient can choose. Though these plans 
provide for medical expenses they do 
not make up for loss of wages. So far, 
they include very few industrial work- 
ers and are available only to small pro- 
portion of the urban middle class. With- 
out a large and expensive selling 
campaign it seems unlikely that they 
will expand rapidly. Such a cam- 
paign would necessarily add to the 
premium costs. 


ae INCREASING NUMBER OF TRADE 
unions have attempted to obtain em- 
ployer paid health insurance for their 
members as part of collective bargaining 
arrangements. These union plans vary 
in type and effectiveness. The best of 
them provide cash benefits, hospital fees, 
surgical fees, and medical fees, but such _ 
complete coverage is rare. Moreover, 
only a few include the workers’ wives 
and children in the benefits. 

Union programs have the merit of 
reaching people who could not other- 
wise afford to pay for adequate health 
protection. However, the promotion of 
union health insurance plans cannot 
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solve the problem of providing satisfac- 
tory medical care for the entire popula- 
tion. In the first place even if they were 
universally a part of union contracts, 
which is far from the case, they would 
be likely to cover union members only. 

Many employers who do not now ob- 
ject strongly to providing health insur- 
ance for their workers would be more 
apt to resist plans including their em- 
ployes’ dependents. Yet from the point 
of view of public health and the family 
man himself, such benefits are as im- 
portant as benefits for the actual wage 
earner. In practice, only the stronger 
unions have bargaining power enough 
to get such benefits. The weaker unions 
do not get them, nor self-employed nor 
employes without union contracts. 

Private health insurance plans spon- 
sored by insurance companies, whether 
through unions or otherwise, are usually 
inadequate medically and unnecessarily 
costly. They do not reach those who 
have the greatest need. Since the com- 
panies must protect themselves they re- 
serve the right to reject individual ap- 
plicants whose health is poor and to de- 
cline responsibility for medical costs due 
to conditions existing before the issuance 
of a policy. 

Furthermore, in commercial insurance 
the premium charged must cover ad- 
ministrative costs—the expenses of keep- 
ing records, mailing out the benefit 
checks, paying the staff of doctors to 
check illness reports. But this is not all. 
To get reasonably healthy people to take 
out such policies at all, or to insure with 
one company rather than another, re- 
quires a good deal of selling. There- 
fore, private voluntary health insurance 
policies are inevitably loaded with costs 
that from a strictly functional point of 
view are completely unnecessary. Known 
in insurance parlance as “acquisition 
costs” these include such charges as 
brokers’ commissions, general agents’ 
commissions, solicitors’ and collectors’ 
salaries and commissions, advertising 
costs, costs of entertaining prospects and 
less legitimate costs commonly included 
in “‘entertainment’’ charges. Such 
charges usually run to 40 percent or 
more of the premium. Then the insur- 
ance companies, unless they are mutual 
companies, take another bite out of the 
‘premium for profits. 


Even as a part of a government health 


program the use of commercial insur- 
ance companies will swell the cost. Ex- 
perience in workmen’s compensation has 
shown that privately written insurance 
is far more expensive than government 
insurance. 
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According to Arthur B. Reede in 
“The Adequacy of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation,” handling costs in privately writ- 
ten insurance of this type amount to 
over 40 percent of the premium. It 1s 
6 percent when the program is exclu- 
sively a government operation. 

Too many physicians have been 
led by the statements of the American 
Medical Association into a misunder- 
standing of the subject. The AMA 
maintains that government health insur- 
ance is socialized medicine. This is cer- 
tainly not true of the administration’s 
present proposal. Under socialized medi- 
cine the government would take charge 
of the medical profession, put the doc- 
tors on salary, and assign them to treat 
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certain patients without any freedom of 
choice on the part of either. But the 
President’s program as spelled out in 
bills recently introduced in both houses 
of Congress specifically provides that 
patients shall have the right to choose 
their doctors and doctors their patients. 

Furthermore, the proposed plan pro- 
vides that doctors in each community 
can decide whether they should be paid 
on a fee basis for service rendered, on 
a per capita basis for each patient, by 
salary, or by a combination of all three 
methods. Individual doctors who prefer 
a method of payment other than the one 
agreed upon by the majority will be 
given opportunity in so far as possible 
to follow their preference. 

Actually, some doctors are already em- 
ployed by agencies of the federal govern- 
ment, cities, towns, counties or states, 
and for them government health insur- 
ance obviously would mean no change 
in medical practice. Other physicians 
charge fees for services rendered, but 
they too would undergo no change in 
medical practice though their fees would 
now come from the health insurance 
fund. Moreover, many of them would 
receive pay for services they now render 
free of charge. 

Perhaps this in itself would provide 
some incentive for more people to take 
up medicine as a career and to choose 
their place of practice in terms of need 
rather than of possible prosperity. Other 
incentives are needed of course to en- 
courage more people to go into the 
medical profession and to spread the 
available doctors more evenly throughout 


the states; for the shortage of phy- 
sicians and specialists and their concen- 
tration in a few areas of the country, is 
one of the serious deterrents to better 
health in this land. For this reason 
the administration’s program includes 
grants for education and for construc- 
tion of the hospital facilities that are so 
important to a physician’s work. 

The administrative problems involved 
in almost any large scale social program 
are bound to be considerable. A wide- 
spread and comprehensive health insur- 
ance program would certainly be no ex- 
ception. But such difficulties ought to 
be regarded as a challenge rather than 
an insurmountable block. There is no 
reason to suppose that health insurance 
administration need be more complicated 
than the problems involved in handling 
AAA payments to farmers, unemploy- 
ment and old age insurance, the war- 
time draft, or the numerous kinds of 
benefits for veterans now handled by 
the Veterans Administration. 

Politics is necessarily the art of com- 
promise. While we must aim at pro- 
viding the best health services for all 
our people regardless of economic con- 
ditions or place of residence, it is un- 
likely that we can attain such a desirable 
aim overnight by one law. It appears 
probable that health insurance, like un- 
employment insurance, will begin with 
persons working for wages and salaries 
and their dependents. And perhaps for 
the dependents it may be limited at first 
to surgical, hospital, and maternal care, 
supplemented by preventive medical care 
for children through school health pro- 
grams. Even for the wage earners them- 
selves it may be limited at first to medi- 
cal, surgical, and hospital care connected 
with disability serious enough to pre- 
vent work. 

Unemployment insurance and old age 
and survivors’ insurance are not yet com- 
plete in coverage, though movements 
are under way to extend benefits to 
those left out in the beginning, mainly 
because of administrative difficulties — 
agricultural and domestic workers, em- 
ployes of nonprofit organizations, the 
self-employed. Perhaps under health in- 
surance it may also be wise to begin 
with a limited program until other parts 
of President Truman’s recommendations 
have been put in effect—particularly the 
construction of hospitals. 

However, such a modest introduction 
of health insurance would reduce the 
effectiveness of the program. Certainly 
as the advantages of health insurance 
are more widely understood, the ad- 
ministrative difficulties will shrink in 
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importance. 

Last year, the National Health Confer- 
ence in Washington estimated that of 
the approximately 1,400,000 deaths in 
this country each year about 325,000 or 
over 20 percent are preventable on the 
basis of present medical knowledge. The 
conference recommended that we in- 
crease our medical expenditures by ap- 
proximately $4,100,000,000 under a na- 
tional health insurance program—a rec- 
ommendation joined in by all the dele- 
gates except the representatives of the 
American Medical Association. Thus we 
could save 325,000 human lives each 
year, whose worth cannot be calculated. 

The same conference estimated that 
the loss of time due to short term sick- 
Ness, incapacity, and partial disability, 


when applied to the average earnings of 
the population, results in a loss of ap- 
proximately $27,000,000,000 annually in 
potential production and wages. If only 
20 percent of this sickness and loss of 
time were preventable by better medical 
care, we could save over $5,000,000,000, 
or more than enough to cover the cost 
of health insurance. 

Most people recognize that expendi- 
tures for the conservation of natural re- 
sources are not truly net expenses from 
the point of view of the nation, but in- 
vestments which will yield rich returns 
in money and well-being as the years go 
on. Precisely the same reasoning applies 
to expenditures for health, for they help 
to conserve our most precious resource, 
the lives and vigor of our people. 


Progress in DP Legislation 


|e DISPLACED PERSONS, AWAITING 
resettlement in an assembly center, could 
find cause for both hope and despair 
in a report released last month by the 
United States Displaced Persons Com 
mission. Encouragement would come 
from the fact that not one “failure” has 
emerged from the 21,000 DP’s who have 
reached the United States since passage 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1548 
last June—that is, not one has been sent 
back to Europe. But the fact that only 
21,000 DP’s have managed to get to this 
country in the eleven months since the 
law became effective could hardly be 
construed as good news, for the present 
law sets a two-year time limit to the 
invitation it extends to 205,000 persons 
to enter outside normal quotas. 

Hope among many groups in this 
country that the DP Act will be liberal- 
ized by the 81st Congress brightened 
last month when the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported out a bill amending 
some of its discriminatory and unwork- 
able sections. The bill (H.R. 4567) 
would increase the number of DP’s 
allowed entry to 339,000—still short of 
the 400,000 figure recommended by the 
President, but at least a broader welcome 
than at present. It would advance the 
present “cut-off date” from December 
22, 1945 to January 1, 1949, thus mak- 
ing eligible for resettlement the thou- 
sands of persons who have entered 
Germany from Eastern Europe since 
that time. It would also remove present 
nationality and occupational preferences 
and would specifically forbid discrimina- 
tion because of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 
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As reported out by the House Judici- 
ary Committee the bill varies somewhat 
from its form as originally introduced 
by Representative Emanuel Celler of 
New York and fails to propose some of 
the changes which many persons feel are 
important to a fair and undiscrimina- 
tory DP law. It leaves untouched the 
“mortgaging clause” under which DP 
visas are to be charged against their 
countries’ future quotas, as well as re- 
quirements that individual DP’s must 
have definite assurances that jobs and 
housing are awaiting them in this coun- 
try before leaving Europe. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the 
bill’s progress has been noted with en- 
thusiasm by persons concerned with 
extending a warmer hospitality to Eu- 
rope’s uprooted. Their hopes however, 
have been kept in bounds by the present 
predicament of the McGrath-Neely bill, 


a companion measure in the Senate. 


This bill seems to be bogged down in. 


the Senate Judiciary Committee, chiefly 
through the actionssof the chairman, 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada. 


In the Footsteps 
of Jacob Riis 


5 ee HUNDRED PERSONS GATHERED AT 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
May 5, to honor the memory of Jacob 
Riis, the Danish-born American whose 


name has become synonymous with civic: 


improvement. Though the occasion was 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
the ideas for which he was being re- 
membered were so forward-looking that 


even today they offer a goal toward 
which to strive. The dinner was ar- 
ranged by Jacob Riis House and the 
Citizens Housing and Planning Council 
of New York. 

Speakers included among others: Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Danish Ambas- 
sador Henrick A. de Kauffmann; Mrs. 
Mary K. Simkhovitch, former director 
of New York’s Greenwich House; and 
Mrs. Riis, widow of the famed reformer, 
civic leader, and social reporter. 

They told of how Jacob Riis, burning 
with indignation over the slums, re- 
fused to remain merely a social theorist, 
but translated his ire into an effective 
battle for good housing, for parks and 
playgrounds, for schools and community 
centers; how as a reporter and writer 
of books, he startled people out of their 
complacency about slum conditions; how 
he began a movement for improvement 
which has gone continuously forward 
in the thirty-five years since his death. 
But in the midst of the tributes came 
recognition that improvement has not 
been great enough nor fast enough in 
any of our cities; that war against the 
slums must still be waged. 

Harold S. Buttenheim, president of 
the Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of New York offered some 
grim figures: In New York City today 
100,000 people sleep in windowless 
rooms; 50,000 tenements built over a 
half century ago still house over 400,000 
families. In these buildings, of a type 
no longer legal to construct, every year 
hundreds of children are bitten by rats, 
and more people are burned to death 
than in any other type of habitation. 
Such conditions remain a challenge to 
those imbued with the spirit of Jacob 
Riis. 


Howarp S. BraucHer, a man whose 
lifetime work in recreation helped make 
this a healthier nation, died last month 
in New York at the age of sixty-seven. 

During forty-one years as head of the 
National Recreation Association, he cru- 
saded for the responsibility of govern- 
ment, business, labor, and other organi- 
zations to provide free recreation pro- 
grams. His crusade was undoubtedly 
effective, particularly in regard to public 
responsibility, and he was called to or- 
ganize such programs for federal and 
local governments during two wars and 
the depression. Active in eight other 
welfare groups, Mr. Braucher still found 
time to be a Survey contributor. Our 
cities’ expanded playground and recrea- 
tion programs stand as his _ lasting 
memorial. 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


UN Plans and 
Social Needs 


8 De THE INTERNATIONALLY MINDED 
men and women of the world 
social ‘ills are as real and urgent as politi- 
cal and economic problems.” 

This is the view of the highest rank- 
ing woman member of the UN Secre- 
tariat, ALVA MYRDAL of Sweden 
who succeeded Jan Stanczyk of Poland 
early this year as principal director of 
the Department of Social Affairs. The 
department’s senior official, under As- 
sistant Secretary General Henri Laguier, 
she is responsible for coordinating all 
UN activities in the social field. These 
include the work which 
serve the following commissions: Social 
Activities; Human Rights; Freedom 
of Information; Status 
of Women; Narcotic 
Drugs; Population. 

Mrs. Myrdal is well 
known in the United 
States as a_ sociologist, 
social worker and writ- 
er. She first visited this 
country in 1929-30 as a 
Rockefeller Fellow 
studying at several uni- 
versities. She returned 
in 1938 with her hus- 
band, Gunnar Myrdal, 
who was then engaged 
in research for “An 
American Dilemma,”’ 
his famous report on 
race relations in the United States. At 
that time she wrote her book, “Nation 
and Family.’ Later she collaborated 
with Mr. Myrdal on another, “Contact 
With America,” which was published in 
Swedish, Danish, and Swiss editions. 

Mrs. Myrdal’s participation in social 
affairs in her own country has been an 
important influence in the development 
of many of Sweden’s notably advanced 
social programs. Founder and director 


of divisions 
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from 1936-48 of the Training College 
for Pre-School Teachers sponsored by 
the Swedish Cooperative Housing So- 
ciety, she has served on numerous gov- 
ernment committees concerned with 
child care and family welfare, population 
problems, educational reform, and aid 
to refugees. Prominent also in political 
affairs and in the labor movement, she 
has represented her government at ILO 
and UNESCO conferences. 

At present she is deeply impressed 
with the possibilities of making social 
concerns count in the structure of the 
United Nations in spite of the fact that 
political and economic problems cur- 
rently dominate the international scene. 
She realizes, however, that because “so- 
cial problems are by their very nature 
national problems,” the task of tackling 
them from an international approach is 
fraught with difficulties. Only in rare ex- 
ceptions, such as in narcotics and white 
slavery control, do they 
involve international 
trafhc and __ therefore 
lend themselves to 
treaties or conventions. 
Consequently the De- 
partment of Social Af- 
fairs must depend large- 
ly for its influence on 
its information and con- 
sultative services. 

Mrs. Myrdal believes 
the department’s com- 
pilations on social con- 
ditions in all parts of 
the world will have a 
decided effect in bring- 
ing about worldwide 
social improvements. 

“Though the UN cannot build a 
house,” she has pointed out, “it can 
publish studies of housing which will 
involve comparisons of conditions in 
various countries. No country wants to 
be at the bottom of the international 
roster, and such comparisons may _ pro- 
voke a striving for emulation which 
will result in real social progress.” 

She puts faith too in the influential 
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social welfare in terms of significant people 


nature of the department’s program of 
technical training and assistance. So 
far, more than 200 persons from eighteen 
countries have received UN social af- 
fairs fellowships for training in coun- 
tries other than their own. With this 
assistance they have learned how to 
organize projects in child care or re- 
habilitation of the handicapped or to 
meet some other need in their own 
countries. In addition, a number of 
technical consultants have been sent 
to countries requesting them, to help 
train local leaders for organizing social 
programs. 

The 1949 budget of the Department 
of Social Affairs is approximately $2,- 
000,000. That is a large one in UN 
terms, Mrs. Myrdal admits, but “nearly 
infinitesimal in relation to the vastness 
of social needs, and less than the cost 
of one warship.” 
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J UVENILE COURTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
and in Great Britain have much in com- 
mon, but there is a striking difference 
in approach to the child, according to 
RUTH MORRAH,, justice of the peace 
in the London juvenile courts. Mrs. 
Morrah just returned to England after 
a four-month tour of juvenile courts in 
various parts of the United States. While 
here, she saw “much that was good and 
much that was bad,” but she remained 
firmly convinced that the American at- 
titude toward the juvenile delinquent 
is “overprotective.” 

“In England,” she said, “there is no 
coddling. The courts feel a responsi- 
bility toward teaching a child offender 
the difference between right and wrong. 
A court’s first duty is to find out wheth- 
er or not the child has broken the law. 
Until this is determined by trial pro- 
cedure there is no intrusion on the 
privacy of the home in the form of a 
social investigation.” 

Social investigations occur, she ex- 
plained, after the delinquency is proven, 
as a predeterminant for treatment. 

Though cool to the American tend- 
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ency to regard all children in trouble 
as victims of emotional disturbances, 
Mrs. Morrah was impressed by the 
greater availability and use of psychi- 
atric services for juvenile delinquents 
in this country. 

Like all juvenile court justices in 
England, Mrs. Morrah serves on a vol- 
unteer basis. Since 1944 she has been 
a member of the three-person panel of 
magistrates which makes up London’s 
Tower Bridge Juvenile Court, becoming 
chairman in 1946. Her interest in court 
work stems from extensive social work 
experience, which has all been in a 
volunteer capacity. Before the war she 
conducted a number of girls’ clubs in 
the Holy Child Settlement in London’s 
East End. During the war she was a 
divisional commandant of the British 
Red Cross Society in South London 
where she trained and directed five 
nursing and first aid detachments, car- 
ried out a program for the care of 
families of prisoners of war and_ or- 
ganized clubs for adolescents and old 
people. 

Mrs. Morrah is the wife of Dermott 
Morrah, of the editorial staff of the 
London Times, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1923 shortly after her graduation 
from Oxford University. Mother of 
three, she is thoroughly convinced that 
the most necessary quality for juvenile 
court work is an understanding of chil- 
dren. 

“After all,” she says, “the problems 
that come before a juvenile court are 
not problems of law but problems of 
behavior.” 
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aye INITIATIVE AND COURAGE OF A 
mental hospital attendant in removing 
restraints from thirty-two disturbed pa- 
tients has won him the’ title of “psy- 
chiatric aide of the year.” With the 
honor, the attendant, ROLAND J. 
BRAND of the Milwaukee County Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in April 
received a purse of $500 from the Na- 
tional Mental Health Foundation, which 
conducted the contest among twenty- 
eight hospitals throughout the country. 

Mr. Brand, 57, is a former shipping 
clerk, who turned psychiatric attendant 
fourteen years ago when his employers 
went out of business. Two years ago he 
was sent with other attendants as 
part of an in-service training pro- 
gram to observe methods in use at the 
Manteno State Hospital in Illinois. 
There he was so impressed with the 
complete absence of straightjackets and 
other forms of restraint that he de- 
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termined to do away with them as far 
as possible in Milwaukee. He wasted 
no time in asking for a chance, and 
received permission immediately upon 
his return to go ahead with the scheme. 
In one night he released thirty-two 
patients from the straightjackets, leather 
belts, cuffs, and anklets that were sup- 
posed to keep them docile or at least 
“in check.” They have not been put 
back on a single patient since, though 
some had worn them for years. 

‘“To the complete 
surprise of everyone in 
the institution the plan 
has been very  satisfac- 
tory,’ says Mr. Brand. 
The patients have been 
kept under close obser- 
vation at all times and 
seem happier than at 
any other time in their 
stay at the hospital.” 

The removal of re- 
straints, while 
mended by psychiatrists, 
has long been opposed 
by most mental hospital 
attendants because of 
their fear of “overactive” patients or be- 
cause restrained patients require less 
attention. Mr. Brand’s demonstration, 
however, has been so effective at Milwau- 
kee that at present, out of a total of 2,213 
patients, only .08 percent of the men and 
016 percent of the women are under 
restraint—as against an average of 8 
percent in mental hospitals throughout 
the country. Every attempt is made to 
keep the patients busy in handicrafts or 
recreational activities or in helping in 
the ward work. One of Mr. Brand’s 
patients who had been under restraint 
constantly for eight years has improved 
in his new-found freedom to such an 
extent that he now has charge of a large 
bathroom and helps bathe the helpless 


patients, 
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sts THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROFES- 
sional activity in the field of social work, 
DAVID H. HOLBROOK is retiring at 
the end of this month. For twenty- 
nine of those years Mr. Holbrook has 
held positions of national leadership— 
five years as executive secretary of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 
now the Family Service Association of 
America; twenty years as secretary of the 
National Social Work Council; four 
years as assistant director of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, the 
council’s greatly expanded successor. A 
former school teacher, he first took up 


social work in 1914 in Minneapolis 
where he established and directed a vis- 
iting teachers association. 

Special honors were paid Mr. Holbrook 
at the assembly’s spring meeting in New 
York last month, by representatives of 
the various welfare fields. The climax 
was the presentation of a “tribute vol- 
ume” containing contributions from nine 
prominent social workers. 

Describing Mr. Holbrook as “a stu- 
dent of society” and a “social philoso- 
pher and artist in the 
field of human relation- 
ships,” they gave exam- 
ples of his work in 
creating a more positive 
coordination among na- 
tional agencies, especial- 
ly in the early days of 
collaboration. 

Though heading 
north at the end of 
this month for a 
Vermont vacation, Mr. 
Holbrook has no inten- 
tion of deserting a 
field which first caught 
his interest ine the 
early part of this century when, as 
a school teacher in Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, he saw the need for visiting 
teachers. After a summer’s rest, he will 
return to New York where he will keep 
in touch with assembly activities and 
“be available as a volunteer whenever 
called upon.” 


"GbE fder 
David H. Holbrook 
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UN sestien IMMINENT RETIREMENT IS 
that of FRANCES TAUSSIG, for the 
past thirty years director of the Jewish 
Family Service in New York. 

Under Miss Taussig’s direction the 
agency, now celebrating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, has changed from an old- 
style relief-giving society to a counseling 
service, specializing in helping individu- 
als and families solve psychological and 
emotional problems. As such it has been 
a leader in the development of profes- 
sional techniques as well as in the 
growing movement to make family 
services available to all who need them 
rather than just to a “charity” clientele. 
It was the first family agency in -the 
country to establish a fee service—back 
in 1942. 

M. Robert Gomberg and Frances Lev- 
inson, assistant directors of the agency, 
will become director and associate di- 
rector, respectively, when Miss Taussig’s 
retirement takes effect sometime before 
the end of the year. 
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The Canal Sciences in War and Peace 


Des THE MIDDLE OF THE SIX- 
teenth century there lived in 
Venezia a printer by the name of Do- 
menico Giglio. It was the custom of 
those days to think of printers as men 
with a unique mission. They were 
presumed to be truth-bearers and fre- 
quently they pronounced the nature of 
their responsibility in the shape of mot- 
toes which hung above the doors of their 
shops. Over Giglio’s printshop hung a 
sign with these words: Non Sine Quare 
Sic Facto which may be translated to 
mean “Do so, but not without asking 
why.” This declarative sentence might 
easily have been used as a subtitle for 
Alexander H. Leighton’s new _ book, 
“Human Relations in a Changing 
World” (Dutton. $4.50.) 

Dr. Leighton is one of that growing 
corps of American social scientists who 
believes that the social sciences should 
serve the policy-makers and adminis- 
trators of government. But he also be- 
lieves that before hiring themselves out 
as government employes they should 
most earnestly ask why. Otherwise, they 
may discover that they will be expected 
merely to use their science as corrobora- 
tion for policies already decided upon; 
or they themselves may be seduced into 
becoming government policy-makers and 
administrators and thus cease being ob- 
jective scientists; or they may conclude 
that the hiatus between science and 
political administration is so wide and 
so deep that the scientist who attempts 
to span it will experience nothing save 
frustration and defeat. 

Dr. Leighton, like all Baconian sci- 
entists who insist that “knowledge [is] 
for the benefit and use of life” does 
not believe that the social sciences are 
“pure” in the sense that they must for- 
ever remain detached from the realm of 
the practical. His aim is to make the 
social sciences useful here and now, 
and he believes that the social sciences 
may be utilized for purposes of pre- 
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dicting what is likely to happen and 
also for purposes of denoting what may 
be done to avert undesirable conse- 
quences. 

This is a bold and audacious claim 
and Dr. Leighton does not make it with 
the assurance of Auguste Comte nor 
with the dogmatism of earlier Posi- 
tivists. His is a tempered proposition 
and for this reason all the more at- 
tractive. He speaks from experience, 
that inexorable teacher of the wise and 
moderator of the ardent. He has at- 
tempted to apply the social sciences in 
two dramatic situations involving the 
United States government, namely: (a) 
at the Relocation Center located at Pos- 
ton, Arizona, where the government 
was engaged in the unusual experiment 
of operating a concentration camp oc- 
cupied by evacuated Japanese residents 
of the West Coast; and (b) as chief of 
the government’s Foreign Morale An- 
alysis Division in Washington during 
the latter part of the late war. His 
earlier book, “The Governing of Men,” 
has garnered relevant facts from the 
first project and the present volume deals 
with the latter experience. 

The principal task of the Foreign 
Morale Division was to study the forces 
of stability in Japanese culture and if 
and when possible to pre- 
dict the weakening of 
those forces and thus 
forecast when surrender 
might be anticipated. He 
describes the concepts 
which he and his team of 
fellow social scientists 
used as hypotheses and 
also the techniques and devices of in- 
vestigation which they employed. By 
matching their facts and interpretations 
with those of so-called Japanese experts 
or Americans who had at one time lived 
in Japan they discovered important in- 
congruities. The experts had invariably 
failed to take into account a sufficiently 


comprehensive set of factors and there- 
fore they arrived at conclusions which 
turned out to be erroneous. | 

The social scientist does not seek singl- 
causes. He assumes that social conse-, 
quences have been brought about by 
multiple causative factors and it is his 
obligation to be inclusive. Government 
and military administrators who were 
responsible for winning the war per- 
sisted in interpreting Japanese morale in 
terms of certain stereotypes regarding 
the Japanese people. These stereotypes. 
did not conform with the findings of 
social scientists. To the social scientists 
Japanese persons were not members of 
a subhuman species but merely products 
of a diverse culture which might be 
understood, provided appropriate in- 
struments were utilized. : 


EB ERHAPS THIS INITIAL INCOMPATIBILITY 
between the administrator and the scien- 
tist was most graphically and poignantly 
displayed in connection with the decision 
to drop an atomic bomb upon the city 
of Hiroshima. The only rational excuse 
for this act was the assumption that the 
devastating result would hasten the 
breakdown of Japanese morale and thus 
bring nearer the moment of surrender. 
On the basis of this as- 
sumption it might be ar- 
gued that innumerable 
lives would be spared, 
both American and Japa- 
nese lives, many more 
than would be lost at 
Hiroshima. But, unhap- 
pily, the Foreign Morale 
Analysis Division, the one branch of 
government which might have been pre- 
sumed to have the most reliable data 
concerning the state of Japanese morale, 
was never consulted about the use of 
the atom bomb. These social scientists 
had already predicted on the basis of 
their knowledge that Japanese determi- 
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nation to fight had already been under- 
mined. 

This downward trend had _ been 
noted as early as January 1945, and was 
clearly stated in May. But, as Dr. Leigh- 
ton points out, Secretary of War Stim- 
son “very likely never heard of those 
findings by the division that had bear- 
ing on the matter.” It seems to me 
clearly implied by Dr. Leighton’s words 
that surrender might have occurred at 
approximately the same time regardless 
of whether the bomb had been used or 


_ not, provided of course, that appropriate 


methods of psychological warfare had 
been projected by the United States. I 
state this as an implication because Dr. 
Leighton’s treatment of this episode is 
not wholly clear and I therefore recom- 
mend that readers scan very carefully 
pages 126 and 127 where this event of 
world significance is briefly treated. 


D. LEIGHTON AND HIS ASSOCIATES HAVE 
for the first time, I believe, provided a 
scientific approach to the strategic ques- 
tion of national morale and in doing so 
have shattered many myths and _half- 
truths. Their methods are thoroughly 
described in extended appendices which 
will, I hope, be studied and tested by 
other social scientists. The major dif- 


_ ficulties in applying social science data 


sciences in war. When Dr. Leighton ~ 
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to administrative situations are of two 
orders, one belonging to the social 
sciences and the other associated with 
the administrative process. 

The social sciences are relatively new 
and people do not know what to expect 
regarding their findings. These findings 
are also difficult to demonstrate and, 
since they carry the implication of social 
change, are likely to be held in suspicion. 
Social scientists have not been trained in 
such manner as to make them suscep- 
tible to the policy-maker’s needs and 
hence these scientists are unacquainted 
with the point of view of the policy 
makers. 

In addition to these and other difficul- 
ties is the primary fact that the social 
scientist “is himself in the midst of hu- 
man relations and a part of his society 
and culture. In consequence, his in- 
cisions and explorations touch his own 
quick sources of confidence, doubt, fear, 
aspiration, and his sense of values.” The 
difficulties which the policy-maker pre- 
sents to the social scientist already have 
been alluded to and are ably explored 
by Dr. Leighton. 

So much for the uses of the social 


completes his descriptive and interpretive 


task he then asks the more important 
question: “How may the social sciences 
become instruments of peace? The 
chief recommendation,” he states, “‘is, 
obviously, to apply the kind of work 
done by the division in the service of 
peace.” 

He thereupon permits his im- 
agination to foresee a permanent unit of 
the federal government which will carry 
on a continuing analysis of the causal 
factors underlying international animosi- 
ties, measure the pressures which are 
capable of producing active hostilities, 
postulate the human relations planning 
which should accompany economic, agri- 
cultural, and engineering measures de- 
signed to alleviate world distress, ap- 
praise foreign reactions to American 
policies, .and “estimate the cost of peace 
and survival and suggest how the best 
result can be obtained for the least ex- 
penditure in money, social disturbance, 
lives, suffering, and grief.’ Modern 
techniques of analysis, he believes, can 
even penetrate beyond those Iron Cur- 
tains which are presumed to insulate 
nations from each other. The gigantic 
ideological struggle which has now en- 
gulfed the world in a_nerve-racking 
“cold war” might become resolvable if 
social scientists rather than propagandists 
were permitted to interpret nations to 
each other. 


L, MUST BE CLEARLY EVIDENT TO THE 


reader that this reviewer is enthusiastic 
about “Human Relations in a Changing 
World.” It is, I believe, a prophetic pro- 
nouncement and a sign of hope. Dr. 
Leighton is a forerunner of the new 
breed of social scientists who will sooner 
or later come to realize that they cannot 
assist in solving important human prob- 
lems unless they merge their specialized 
disciplines in a concerted attack. He is 
himself trained in three disciplines—so- 
ciology, anthropology, and psychiatry— 
and has thus given evidence that the 
process of integration begins at home. 
And, although he seems to wish to dis- 
avow it, he is moving towards becoming 
also a social philosopher. 


VICTORY IN MY HAND, by Harold 
Russell with Victor Rosen, Creative Age 
Press, $2.50 


Henry Redkey 
Wee HAPPENS TO A MAN’S LIFE, HIS 
plans, his ambitions, and his emo- 
tions when a sudden accident results in 


the amputation of both hands? Harold 
Russell had that experience, and in this | 


A significant social study 


YOUTH 


THE IMPACT 
OF SOCIAL CLASSES 
ON ADOLESCENTS 


By A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Yale University 


Here is a revealing account of 
the American social system at 
work in a typical small Midwest- 
ern town. The purpose behind 
this study was to determine how 
closely the behavior of the adoles- 
cent is related to the position oc- 
cupied by his family in the social 
structure of the community. 


The author and his wife lived 
among the people of Elmtown, ob- 
serving the boys and girls in 
school, on the job, and in their 
churches. They carefully gathered 
material on their social lives— 
recreations, cliques, dates, and sex 
activities. They observed their re- 
actions to the way adults treated 
them and noted the young people’s 
views toward society. 


Elmtown’s Youth tells the story 
of all America’s youth in telling 
that of the boys and girls of 
Elmtown. 
May 1949 480 pages 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


$5.00 


ELMTOWN'S 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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| book he tells in most engaging fashion 


“Incomparably the best thing ever 
written on the development of 
American economic thought and 
doctrine.” —ALVIN JOHNSON 


The ECONOMIC MIND 
in AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


VOL, III: 1865-1918 


hy JOSEPH DORFMAN 


The new volume in this monu- 
mental study portrays a_half- 
century’s growth of economic 
thinking and its effect on our 
culture. The analysis of our in- 
dustrial and financial attitudes 
is a living history of men, move- 
ments, and ideas. 


VOL. III: 1865-1918 (Just 
Published) $6.00 
VOLS: 1 =&—-IT:> «1606-1865 
(Boxed) $10.00 


hs 
THE VIKING PRESS 
EOE SEI ESTEE. 


“This is a terrific book. So far as | 
know nothing like it has ever been 
written.” —MAX EASTMAN 


The STARS 


BEAR WITNESS 
by BERNARD GOLDSTEIN 


Epic heroism, pursuit, and mir- 
aculous escape are in this moy- 
ing, factual story of what it was 
like to live through the struggle 
in the Warsaw ghetto. Here is 
a record for free people all over 
the world to read and remember, 
simply told by one of the great 
leaders of Jewish Resistance and 
one of the few survivors. $3.50 
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the story of shock, despair, the gropings 
toward a worthwhile future, and finally 
the achievement of marked success. Not 
only can his success be measured in 
terms of service to his fellow men but 
it can be measured in terms of his own 
developing ability to accept his handi- 
cap, to surmount it, and to live a nor- 
mal life. 

This story is well told and few will 
lay the book down before finishing it. 
Russell’s story is fascinating because of 
the spectacular nature of his handicap 
and the success he had in overcoming it, 
but this definitely is not just the story 
of a handicap. It is the story of a man 
who, for all his saying “how ordinary 
a man” he is, had some exciting and 
unusual adventures, all related to his 
injury but seen in proper perspective 
to it. 

For example, any GI will chuckle 
over some of the passages describing his 
paratrooper training. The wooing of 
Mrs. Russell has the suspense usually 
found in a novel. Finally, few will 
resist identifying themselves with this 
“ordinary man” as he sails through a 
movie career, including the winning of 
two “Oscars,” and who keeps through 
it all his perspective and his modesty. 
His comments about people in the 
grocery business, in the army, and in 
Hollywood are refreshing because the 
reader will feel that they would have 
been his own if through the years he 
had been privileged to look over Russell’s 
shoulder. 

The book is remarkable for its frank- 
ness and sincerity and is a fine piece 
of story telling. 

Tt should be read by every arm ampv- 
tee and everyone who works with handi- 


| 
capped people for what it reveals of A 


rehabilitation process. It should be rea 
by everyone interested in a good story 
well told. 


THESE OUR PEOPLE: Minorities ir 
American Culture, by R, A, Schermer: 
horn. Heath, $4.50 


Bruno Lasker 


"eee SENSITIVE TO THE FEELINGS 
of the diverse racial and ethnic 
groups in America have long avoided 
the word “minority” which somehow 
indicates a permanence of status which 
members of such groups refuse to recog- 
nize. For at least two decades the main 
object of teaching about group relations 
in America has been to prevent the for- 
mation of stereotypes—the substitution 
in our thinking of group evaluations for 
a realistic estimation of individual char- 
acter. Now this up-to-date textbook for 
college students in many of its chapter 
headings encourages such group identi- 
fication: “The American Negro: His 
Broken Culture,” “The American In- 
dian: A Preliterate Culture,” “The Polish 
American: Peasant Patriot,’ and so 
forth. Why the author does this is dif- 
ficult to understand, since he himself 
most ably connects this kind of identifi- 
cation with prejudice. 

Nor is it clear why he considers it 
necessary to devote the greater part of 
his book to a separate analysis of popu- 
lation groups about all of which excel- 
lent monographs exist, instead of adopt- 
ing a functional treatment. For the gen- 
eral chapters of this work are excellent, 
based on the best authorities in the fields. 
of cultural and physical anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology. Perhaps the 
answer is indicated in the preface by the 
remark that “the beginner approaches 
the subject most naturally through his 
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previous acquaintance with one or more 
of the minority groups.” This also is 
open to doubt, as the personal experi- 
ence of the American student usually is 
limited to individuals of groups other 
than his own. When he thinks of them 
as members of groups he is already in- 
fluenced by his reading. 

The advantages of this textbook over 
others in wide use are that it is reliable 
in its descriptive and scientific informa- 
tion, that its case illustrations are numer- 
ous, appealing, and clear in their sig- 
nificance. 


COUNSELING TECHNICS IN COL- 
LEGE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
by Ruth Strang. Harper, $4 


Alma Klaw 


OR THE PAsT DeEcADE, Dr. RurtH 

Strang’s “Counseling Technics” has 
been invaluable to counselors, at every 
level, as well as to students of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. She 
modestly calls the newly published ver- 
sion “a revised and enlarged edition.” 
Actually it is much more than this. At 
least a third of its content is new, cov- 
ering the growth in theory and practice 
over the-past ten years. When the book 
first made its appearance, counseling 
was a young profession, largely con- 
cerned with education and placement. 
In this revised edition much space is 
given to problems of personality and to 
therapy, which were not considered in 
the counselor’s realm in 1937. 

Undef the stress of World War II, 
new psychological tests and methods of 
interviewing were required. At the end 
of the war, personnel workers as well 
as counselors for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and private agencies, found many 
of the returned service men suffering 
from more or less deep-seated person- 
ality disorders. These had to be. dealt 
with before satisfactory adjustment could 
be made to life and work. Counseling 
had to meet this need. To show how 
it was done Dr. Strang has written sev- 
eral additional chapters, covering the 
new technics as well as expanding and 
bringing up to date the material used 
in the first edition. The added chapters 
cover “Orientation to Counseling Tech- 
nics,” “The Projective Technics,” and 
“Therapeutic Methods.” 

While Dr. Strang’s book is primarily 
a text for professional counselors and 
students of guidance, it should be re- 
quired reading for anyone who deals 
with people and their problems. In the 
chapter on “Orientation to Counseling 
Technics” she defines counseling as “the 
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THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF 


A monumental work 


on the psychology 


of Americans 


he AMERICA 
SOLDIER 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN WORLD -WAR II 


By S$. A. STOUFFER, et al. 
Editorially sponsored by the 


Social Science Research Council 


ERE ARE the first two volumes in one 
H of the largest social science investi- 

gations ever made —the unprece- 
dented project undertaken by the Army 
during the war to discover the opinions and 
emotions of its personnel in training, in com- 
bat, and on return to civilian life. 

This vital information was released to a 
brilliant group of sociologists and_ social 
psychologists to be studied and evaluated. 
Used by the wartime Army to determine 
policy — eagerly awaited by students of 
sociology, psychology, and military science 
— it is now available to the general public. 
Never before has American scholarship been 
able to report so fully and authoritatively 
upon the viewpoints, aims, and fears of this 
most important element of the nation’s popu- 
lation. For example, the work contains per- 
haps the most important information on the 
status of the Negro since AN AMERICAN 
DILEMMA. 


“Will make history in the social sciences.” 
—Stuart Chase. 


“A superb piece of work, a great advance 
in the social sciences.”—William F. Ogburn. 
Volume I: ADJUSTMENT DURING ARMY LIFE 

612 pages, $7.50 


Volume II: COMBAT AND ITS AFTERMATH 
676 pages, $7.50 


Both volumes together, $13.50 


At your bookstore 


AMONG THE TOPICS COVERED: 


Leadership ability of officers 
The “‘caste system” 
Willingness to bear arms 
Church attendance 

Social habits 

Venereal diseases 

Army promotions 

Use of civilian skills 
“Goldbricking” 

Reasons for the war 
Negro officers 
Segregation of Negroes 


Treatment of Negroes in 
Southern camps 


Education-level and combat 
performance 


Equipment in combat 
Food in combat areas 
Combat incentives 
Emotions during combat 
Prayer in combat 


Psychiatric screening before 
combat 


Resentment toward rear echelons 
Attitudes toward civilians 
Morale of flying personnel 
Psychoneurotic symptoms 
Rotation policies 

The point system 


Postwar attitudes towards allies 
and enemies 


Expectation of future wars 

Value of Army experience 

Postwar attitudes toward Jews 
and Negroes 

Reasons for joining veterans’ 
organizations 


Princeton Uneversity Press 


Princeton, N. J. 
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This is the story of an alcoholic— 
brief, tragic, completely true—a 


story of desperation and despair. 


Every word attests the truth of 
Jerry Gray’s own anguished cry— 
“This drinking business needs 
more than laws or men or doctors 
to solve it! It needs divine assist- 
ance. ... It is a sickness within 
the soul!” 

Here is a challenge to human- 
ity and an appeal from a defeated 
soul—a book that cannot be ig- 
nored or soon forgotten. 


“A powerful story ... of value to 
professional groups who deal with al- 
coholics and to the general public with 
its lack of understanding of the alco- 
holic's problems.'' — Wisconsin Bureau 
of Alcohol Studies 


$1 at your bookstore 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


THE AMERICAN HUMANIST 
ASSOCIATION, an association of 


persons devoted to the good life for 
all men in the here and now, sup- 
porting separation of church and 
state, improved race relations and a 
naturalistic philosophy of life, invites 
membership. Dues are $2.00 or more 
a year, including subscription to THE 
HUMANIST (Quarterly) $1.00 a year; 
25c the copy. 


In the Spring HUMANIST: “Human- 
istic Trends in Eastern Europe” by 
Feliks Gross; “Salute to Israel’ by 
Stephen Fritchman; “The Flight from 
Reason” by Bruno Lasker; “UNESCO 
and International Humanism” by Van 
Meter Ames; “Radical Democracy; the 
Politics of Humanism” (Indian view- 
point) Sibnarayan Ray; “Science” by 
Gerald Wendt; “Ten Premises for a 
Humanist Philosophy of Life,” by 
Rudolf Dreikurs; “The Sectarian 
Battlefront” by Edwin H. Wilson. 


Two years’ subscription ($2.00) and 
Paul Blanshard’s “American Freedom 
and Catholic Power’ ($3.50): both, 
postpaid $5.00. 


Special offer to new members—three 
back copies and a surprise packet of 
HUMANIST literature when accom- 
panied by this clipping and $2.00. 


Edwin H. Wilson, Executive Director 
569 So. 13th East Street, 
Salt Lake City 2, Utah 
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art of helping a person to understand 
himself, his relation to others and the 
world in which he lives.” At one ex- 
treme is “the kind of developmental 
counseling that should be carried out in 
every school and college. At the other 
is the treatment given by an experienced 
psychiatrist. In between are various 
face-to-face situations in which growth 
takes place.” 

While Dr. Strang believes it is better 
to be a competent counselor, aware of 
one’s limitations, than an_ ill-equipped 
psychotherapist, she does feel that diag- 
nosis with its accompanying therapy 
plays its role in skillful counseling. She 
says: “Nor can therapy be separated from 
diagnosis in any clear-cut way... . The 
counselee, having attained a clearer idea 
of his more acceptable self, has a new 
outlook on other people and on the 
world as he has experienced it. And 
because he perceives situations differ- 
ently, he responds differently. This re- 
organization of his field of perception 
often leads to improved work and better 
social relationships.” 

Nearly forty pages of bibliographical 
references on counseling and its technics 
complete the book. 


CHALLENGE OF THE AMERICAN 
KNOW-HOW, by Pearl Franklin Clark. 
Harper, $2.50 

MIDDLE MANAGEMENT, | by 
Cushing Niles. Harper. $3.50 


David Cushman Coyle 


OW THAT THE SPREAD OF AMERICAN 
know-how has been adopted by 
the President as a major objective, it be- 
comes immediately important for Ameri- 
cans to understand what we have to of- 
fer. These two books deal with the hu- 
man aspect of management engineering, 
the most vital element in technology 
viewed as a political factor in world 
planning. 

Mrs. Clark has written a moving story 
of the work of her husband, Wallace 
Clark, as consulting management engi- 
neer in Europe before the war. There 
is no short quotation that will give the 
inner meaning of this story. What she 
saw first was an engineer installing tech- 
nology and, in many cases, that is what 
the industrialists thought they were buy- 
ing. Then she saw “something Ameri- 
can that went into such know-how that 
got American results.” 

Plans were no longer something 
drawn up on paper in the office; they 
were an outgrowth of talks with work- 
ers themselves and, to a large extent, 


Mary 


were devices for removing obstacles to 
the free exercise of the natural powers 
of men. The emphasis shifted toward 
respect for men who had no ttles. For 
a while, before the Nazis came, a breath 
of fresh air blew from America into 
shops in France, in Poland, even in Ger- 
many, and then the night and fog closed 
down. But the air is still fresh where 
it came from, and now may blow again, 
and challenge the dark and fog. 


“MI IDDLE MANAGEMENT, FIRST ISSUED 
in 1941, is now published in a re- 
vised edition. It is primarily a handbook 
for junior executives, giving in detail the 
art of handling both subordinates and 
superiors. What makes Mrs. Niles’ book 
important for laymen is that it spells out 
what Mrs. Clark is talking about—the 
technique of treating people like human 
beings. The “something American,” 
that even in America is not known to 
all managers by any means, is known 
to enough managers to have developed 
a body of principles and practical knowl- 
edge that can be described and taught 
to those who care to learn. 

Human relations engineering puts the 
top on physical technology. It takes off 
the curse of the machine. It makes a 
way of life that free men can live among 
machines without becoming machines 
themselves. It is spectacularly productive 
in physical terms, and it is within reach 
only of people in a democratic social 
order, for neither Nazis nor Communists 
can grasp it or even realize it exists. It 
can be as fatal to the anti-human “isms” 
as penicillin to bacteria. This is what 
has to go with thé technology we export 
to countries that are to be members of 
the free world. 


PATHS TO THE PRESENT, by Arthur 
M, Schlesinger, Macmillan, $4 


Fred Harvey Harrington 


lé MENTIONING ARTHUR M. ScuHLEs- 
inger these days, one must specify 
father or son. For there are two Arthur 
M. Schlesingers, both historians who 
teach at Harvard and turn out a good 
deal of copy. The son won the Pulitzer 
Prize with his “The Age of Jackson.” 
The father is a past president of the 
American Historical Association. 

This book of essays is by the senior 
Schlesinger; and it suggests his general 
approach to history. He is interested 
in the “usable past.” That is, he recog- 
nizes that history is ever with us, that 
developments of yesterday have created 
our present institutions, and will mold 
our future. The title page says as much, 
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tor it bears Shakespeare’s 
“What’s past is prologue.” 

Not only that. Professor Schlesinger 
has long maintained that historians have 
overlooked much of the past—have con- 
centrated on a comparatively few sub- 
jects and have left broad fields uncovy- 
ered. As a director of graduate work, 
he has steered his students toward topics 
in the long neglected field of American 
social history. As a working member of 
the American Historical Association, he 
has stressed new research opportunities; 
and he has followed the same line in 
“New Viewpoints in American History” 
(1922), and in the present volume. 

In indicating new paths, the author 
calls attention to the role of the immi- 
grant in American history; to the sig- 
nificance of the city in determining 
trends in the United States; to the rela- 
tionship between food and historical de- 
velopment. He shows how Americans 
have tried to predict the future, and does 
a bit of crystal gazing himself. He gives 
notice to the tendency of Americans to 
be joiners, members of every sort of 
organization. He ties American history 
to world history, and comments on 
patriotism, political cycles, 

. nature of Americans. 

This reviewer has heard a number of 
readers comment on this volume. Sad 
to say, the comments centered on the 
political chapters, and especially on “A 
Yardstick for Presidents,” which attempts 
to rate the occupants of the White 
House (great, near great, average, be- 
low average, failures). While interest. 
ing and perhaps somewhat instructive, 
these ratings are certainly less 
significant than many of the 
other matters discussed in the 
book. Indeed, Professor 
Schlesinger has long been 
known as a historian who de- 
sires the profession to get 
away from the old, politically 
centered history. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that readers 
will not confine their atten- 
tion to this single section of 
the volume. 

- Most of the essays in the book have 
been published before. This is the 
fourth printing for the first article, the 
third for the second, and.so on. But 
the essays now brought together were 
_ widely scattered and not easily avail- 
able. Assembled and presented as a 
unit, they give readers a chance to judge 
- the trends in historical writing from the 
early 1920’s to the present. The in- 
~evitable conclusion is that what Profes- 
sor Schlesinger has long advocated now 


phrase: 


and the 
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has come to pass. Fields considered 
“new” in the days after World War I 
are established—urban history, as an ex- 
ample, and immigration history. His- 


torians, like the people as a whole, now | 


take a broader view than was standard 
a generation ago. 


These essays make pleasant reading. | 


The volume is designed for the general 
public rather than for specialists: Foot- 
notes are omitted; but those interested 
in checking further may use the bib- 


liographical comments at the back of the | 


book. 


BEAU JAMES—the Life and Times of 


$4 
George Britt 


a Bs BOOK GIVES A CLARIFYING WHY TO 
the famous remark of James Bryce, 
“There is no denying that the govern- 
ment of cities is the one conspicuous 
failure of the United States.” 

The spirit of the book is that of warm- 
hearted friendship, the pace is gay, and 
the style is as gaudy as the sartorial 
ensembles that Jimmy wore. The ques- 
tion of good municipal administra- 
tion is not argued, it is not even men- 
tioned; but virtue appears ever dour 
and stuffy. On the other hand, the 
Mayor’s enjoyment and expenditure of 
$246,692 freely given him from a 
friend’s checking account—no questions 
asked—is made to appear almost as a 


tribute to the guilelessness of his heart. | 
His love-life is reported with full ro- | 


mantic detail. Little is said about his 
conduct of public business at City Hall 


which left New York in the | 


worst fix it has been in since 
Boss Tweed; and very little, 
again, about the impressive 
disclosures made by that great 
public servant, Judge Seabury. 

“Beau James” is the per- 
sonal story of a facile, hand- 
“some, and magnetic man who 
was given and then, after four 
years trial, given again the re- 


ment of our greatest city. It 


is filled with affection, like that of | 
a friend who cried over his coffin, | 
“Jimmy, Jimmy, when you walked into | 


the room, you brightened up the joint.” 
It is filled with Jimmy Walker wise- 
cracks, which still look pretty good years 
afterward. As for example, the time 
at a 5-cent subway fare hearing when 
he followed the learned and interminable 
traction lawyer, De Lancey Nicoll, and 
demolished him with a phrase, “Gentle- 
(Continued on page 339) 


Jimmy Walker, by Gene Fowler, Viking, 


sponsibility for the govern-_ 
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Books 
on Human 


Behavior 


motional 
Maturity 


by Leon Saul, M.D. 


@ ‘‘. .. a valuable addition to the psy- 
chiatric literature, and should prove 
useful, also, to workers in fields related 
to psychiatry .. .”’—U. S. QUARTERLY 
BOOK LIST. 338 Pages. 15 Illustrations. 


Crime and 
the Mind 


by Walter Bromberg, M.D. 


@An analysis of the criminal mind 
presented from the findings of hundreds 
of individual ‘case histories of men and 
women. 204 Pages. $4.50 


Handbook of 
Psychiatry 


by Winfred Overholser, M.D. 
and Winifred V. Richmond, PH.D. 


@‘‘... a lucid, reassuring, carefully 
organized book for the serious reader 

. . especially useful for the people who 
want to know what psychiatry is all 
about ...’’—JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HY- 
GIENE. 252 Pages. $4.00 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Medical Division 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Mvenclose:$) ures carss- eee for the books I have 


0 Saul, Emotional Maturity, $5.00 


0 Bromberg, Crime and the Mind, $4.50 


0 Overholser & Richmond, Handbook of 
Psychiatry, $4.00 
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City, Zone, State......... | 
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SARAH MARQUIS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Bookings on all steam- 
ship, airplane and rail 
lines — cruises — inde- 


pendent itineraries 
planned — conducted 
tours. 

* ek 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Phone: CHelsea 3-1332 


SS A a A OS 
Fes coe on YS oe es mS 


RESORTS 


MERRIEWOODE 
A Camp for Adults Stoddard, N.H, 


Opens June 25 — Spoeeial rate 
for Ist week. 


Enjoy Beautiful Highland Lake, 10 miles 
long, with good fishing and free use of 
beats and canoes; interesting hiking ob- 
jectives thru woodland trails; fine tennis 
and handball courts, badminton, shuffle- 
board, archery, riflery, croquet, ping pong, 
square and folk dancing. 


4 hrs. by train from N.Y.—1 hr. by plane 
$55, $60 and $65 weekly 
Olive “Hattie” Baron, Director 
Dept. S—Highland Lake, Stoddard, N. H. 
Phone: HAneock 98 Ring 13 


FRIENDLY ACRES F 
(In the Poconos) 


No Soclal Direstor — Ne Planned Aotivities 
BUT 
A Lovely Retreat — Friendly — Informal 
Books — Music — Swimming — Sports 


Rates—$45 Weekly RD {, East Stroudsburg 
Adults Onty Phone: Bushkill I8R11 


sreeee-HOCKY RIDGE GARDEN«+-20; 
319 Washington Street 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Route 127 Telephone 1819 
A small family bearding house—accommode- 
tions for eight guests—three baths—house com- 
pletely insulated—situated on a hill overlooking 
Mill River—shady lawns—home cooking—inolud- 
ang pastry and bread—garden vegetahlee—dairy 
products from adjacent farms—free parking space. 


LAFAYETTE LODGE — La Petite-Ferme- 
Francaise, Cornwall, New York. Ideal for 
week-ends and your vacations, amidst the 
beautiful surroundings of the Hudson Valley. 
ean and Antoine, two famous chefs for 
tench cuisine. Tennis, miniature golf, cro- 


call CORNWALL 64a, T° Teeervetions 


WOODLAND COTTAGES—Spend your vaca- 
tion high in the mountains of Western North 
Carolina. WOODLAND COTTAGES are five 
miles from the Blue Ridge Parkway in the 
Mt. Mitchell area—are completely equipped 
for housekeeping, clean, cool and comfortable. 
Rates reasonable. Address: Miss Martha Arm- 
strong, Woodland Cottages, Spruce Pine, 
North Carolina. 
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TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 


TRIP TO STUDY AT FIRST HAND THE 

accomplishments of the Labor 
Government in Britain is being organ- 
ized by Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, for mid-July. With membership 
drawn from all parts of the United 
States, the group will be comprised of 
students and those active in civic, labor, 
religious, political, and other community 
affairs. The tourists will be expected to 
turn in written reports on their return 
in September. The eight weeks in Eng- 
land will cover sessions of the Labor 
Party, Fabian Society, Workers Educa- 
tion Association, Trade Unions Con- 
gress, as well as trips to industrial and 
rural areas. Such acquaintance with 
British affairs will be given point by 
the impending general elections of 1950. 
Details can be obtained from Mrs. 
Frances Adams, Study Trip Director, 
3720-39th Street, N. W., Washington 16. 


ee AGENTS WILL MAKE SUGGESTIONS 
—and arrangements — without charge. 
Here are some vacation hints and sources 
of information: 

Catering to teen-agers (14-18), Adler 
Expedition, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
list trips in the USA and across the 
border—north and south. — 

A summer of ranch activities, pack 
and logging camp trips, gold panning 
and the like, in the Canadian Rockies 
for young people—also adult touring— 
is featured by Margaret Cone Travel 
Service, 28 West 44 St., New York 18. 

A tour for boys to Scandinavia, and 


| one for girls to France and Switzerland, 


is offered by Shoestring Tours, Ltd., 


| Professor E. Thayer Fogg, Worcester 


Academy, Worcester 4, Massachusetts. 

All-expense tours to Bermuda of 7, 
10, and 14 days—round trip “by plane, 
or one way by air, the other by sea— 
are being arranged by Haley Corpora- 
tion Travel Service, 11 East 44 Street, 
New York 17. 

An Alaska cruise will be led either 
by Mr. Haskett himself or a member of 
Fred L. Haskett Travel Service, 211 
North St. Paul Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, the TVA lakes, Indian Cave— 
“three miles of underground beauty 
where ancient Cherokees held sacred 
rites’—Norris and Fontana Dams, at- 
tracted over one and a quarter million 
visitors last year. The Knoxville Tourist 
Bureau (811 Henley Street, Knoxville, 


Tenn.) points out that now the atomic 
city and museum of Oak Ridge also are 
open to the public. 

Low-cost travel “to students, teachers, 
and social workers” is a major concern 
of Laborde Travel Service, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 

The W. A. Pratt Tours, established 
in 1895 in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are 
being continued by Sarah Marquis 
Travel Service, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

Educational and recreational trips are 
conducted by Pilgrimage Tours, Unt 
versity, Alabama. 


A NUMBER OF NONPROFIT ORGANIZA- 
tions—Foreign Policy Association, World 
Studytours, Youth Argosy—have joined 
United Nations World (385 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17) in a program 
of informative travel ranging from stu- 
dent movements on government ships 
to specialized educational and trade de- 
velopment trips. The first series of Mar- 
shall Plan tours to Western Union and 
Benelux countries, Scandinavia, and 
Italy, is completely filled. A second 
series, leaving in late summer, will in- 
clude the Paris meetings of UNESCO. 
in September, and observations of the 
operations of ERP. Minimum rate $695. 


Figs NOT ONLY HAS SCENERY, CLE 
mate and Polynesian allure, but Hawaii 
Hosts (Pleasanton Hotel, Honolulu) 
feel it “reflects the cultural, economic, 


the entire Pacific Basin.” Under the 
direction of John Tsukano, formerly of 
the University of Hawaii, they specialize 
in low-cost teacher-student travel. The 
Pyle-Roman Travel Agency (Hollywood, 
California) is booking a 44-day tour 
this summer for $469 which covers 
round trip from the West Coast and 
most living and sightseeing expenses. 


Bs WAY OF LITERATURE, GARDEN Crty 


Publishing Company (14 West 49 Street, 


New York 20) has a new $1 edition of 
Guide to Europe 1949-50. 


Harian Publications (Greenlawn, New 


York), issues the following handy book- 


lets which contain many useful details. 


and are priced at from 35 cents to 50 
cents postpaid: Both an American and a 


European Travel Guide, Travel Routes, 


Freighter Life, and How to Get a Job 
on a Ship. —JANET SABLOFF 
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.men, that was the longest ride I ever 
had on a Nicoll.” 

It requires no struggle to be forgiving 
toward the little man’s faults. New 
York was always indulgent, even after 
it awoke with a jolt to discover that 
it could no longer afford him. But it 


stretches indulgence to the breaking 


point to pretend that at some deferred 


election day during its morning-after | 
headache, the city would have accepted | 
Nothing did | 
Jimmy’s discretion more credit than his | 


him as a “vindication.” 


refusal to be a candidate ever again. 

“Beau James” is amusing, and not for 
New Yorkers alone. If it were a serious 
political chronicle, its sugar-coating of 
the unworthy would be pernicious, but 
it is a saner attitude to recognize it as 
-hammock-reading. But the very exist- 
ence of the book, like its subject’s popu- 
larity, recalls Lord Bryce’s verdict and 
suggests this explanation: the American 
public gets the kind of city government 
which its own attitudes invite. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, by Paul 
Tappan, McGraw-Hill, $5 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MOD. 
ERN SOCIETY, by Martin H. Neu- 
meyer. D, Van Nostrand, $3.75 


Louis H. Blumenthal 


66 J UvVENILE DELINQUENCY” Is AN AU- 

thoritative volume with many vir- 
tues. It contains the up-to-date thinking 
about the philosophy, principles, and 
practices to combat juvenile  delin- 
quency. The treatment is comprehensive, 
both in subject matter and methods of 
approach. The subject matter covers the 
nature, cause and extent of delinquency; 
the role of the juvenile and adolescent 
courts; the various methods of treatment, 
including probation, casework, deten- 
tion, and institutional care. The approach 
is in sociological, psychological, social 
work, and legal terms. Against a back- 
ground of scholarship, distinguished by 
a clarity of statement, there is a down- 
to-earth realism which should prove re- 
freshing to those who at times may have 
been frustrated by less clear-sighted 
writers on the subject. 

Professor Tappan presents the signifi- 
cant modern thinking on the topic. The 
cause of delinquency, he states, must be 
recognized as a complex process with 
numerous variables which differ in each 
case. Delinquency cannot be prevented 
through a single program, but by the 


improvement and coordination of the 
major social services. Effective preven- 
tion, in the end, depends upon strength- 
ening the family, since it is there that 
behavior patterns are formed. 

The reader will be stimulated by the 
author’s lively exposure of what he be- 
lieves to be fallacious beliefs and unde- 
sirable practices regarding delinquency. 
A few examples must suffice. The broken 
home is not so important a factor as is 
the child’s reaction to it. There is no 
proof that recreation itself prevents de- 
linquency; neither is there evidence that 
children are adversely influenced by 
movies. 

The juvenile court should be re- 
stricted to judicial functions. Punish- 
ment, rather than security or training, 
remains the major motive in institutional 
commitments. Punishment of parents 
for their children’s delinquencies and the 
parental schools are futile and undesir- 
able. The school teacher cannot serve 
as a parent substitute; her role at best 
can only be that of diagnosing and re- 
ferring problem children. 

Professor Tappan’s realism and _ his 
fusion of psychological, sociological, so- 


_cial work, and legal insights has pro- 


duced a highly informative, provocative, 
and balanced volume. 

Dr. NEUMEYER COVERS THE SAME 
ground, although less intensively and 
with major emphasis on the conditioning 
factors of delinquency. His discussion 
is organized around research findings 
dealing with the extent, distribution, 
causes, treatment, and prevention of 
delinquency. 

The author stresses the fact that re- 
search has been insufficient to establish 
conclusive correlation between delin- 
quency and any of the following factors: 


physical characteristics of the delinquent, 


physical environment, poverty, broken 
home, poor housing, religious training, 
inadequate functioning of community 
institutions, commercial amusements, 
racial, national, and cultural factors. 
While these conditions do have signifi- 
cance, yet, as Neumeyer observes, “Even 
in slum and blighted areas where pov- 
erty is rampant and wretched housing 
conditions exist, only a fraction of the 
children become delinquent.” 

On the basis of the evidence, the 
author concludes that the causes of de- 
linquency are multiple, complex, and 
difficult to determine and that a “com- 
plete theory of delinquency must be 
stated in terms of all types of situations 
and conditioning factors, including the 
differentiating experiences of individuals 
in these situations.” 

This volume should serve as a healthy 
corrective to some of the popular and 
oversimplified conceptions of  delin- 
quency which have blocked progress in 
finding a solution of the problem. 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION, by Bernard 
Iddings Bell, Whittlesey House. $3 


Howard W. Hintz 


Fo THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS, THROUGH 
articles appearing in Harper's, the 
Atlantic, The New York Times, and 
other periodicals, Bernard Iddings Bell 
(now consultant on education to the 
Episcopal Bishop of Chicago) has been 
sharply decrying the deficiencies and 
inadequacies of American education. In 
this book he resumes the indictment 
with even greater incisiveness and sever- 
ity than heretofore. Thus, along with 
Hutchins, Van Doren, Conant, Hook, 
Greene, Barzun, Meiklejohn, Henderson, 
and others, Dr. Bell is appalled at the 
crassness, stupidity, and vulgarity of the 
(Continued on page 341) 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case worker for children’s institu- 
tion. M. A. degree in Social Work or two 
full years graduate training and two years 
experience. For complete information write or 
call Miss Mabel Morrow, Supt., Chicago 
Nursery and Half Orphan Asylum, 2801 
Foster Ave., Chicago 25, Illinois. 


NEURO PSYCHIATRIST—Certified or elig- 
ible, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Virginia, Adults 
and Children, Child guidance training desir- 
able, not necessary. Court, school and agency 
contacts, all out-patient. 8936 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—M.S.W. and 2 
years administrative experience in Child Wel- 
fare. Staff of 15, 2 nurseries and supervision 
of licensing and placing children in Foster 
Day Care homes. Salary $3600 or more, de- 
pending on qualifications. Retirement and 
hospitalization. Children’s Day Care Associa- 
tion, 515 W. Jefferson, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited School 
of Social Work, ability to speak 
German preferred, for family casework with 
small but progressive Jewish agency, Starting 
salary $2,700 to $3,300 depending on experi- 
ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully concern- 
ing qualifications to Jewish Family Service, 
18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, N. J. 


ATTENTION: Man, professionally qualified in 
group work. Job involves responsibility for 

_ planning and directing recreation program for 
three community centers in suburban Detroit. 
Will also be responsible for supervising pro- 
fessional inter-racial staff and initiating inter- 
racial program in the centers. 8927 Survey. 


CASEWORKER, able to carry sustained’ rela- 
tionships, wanted in new vital treatment 
clinic working chiefly on child guidance. 
$3,000 to $4,000 according to training and 
skill. Coordinator, Community Guidance Cen- 


ter, 20 West Gaston Street, Savannah, 
Georgia. 
CASEWORKER: Opening for fully trained 


graduate for family service in agency plan- 
ning the addition of child placement service. 
Salary range $3300 to $4800. Send full_state- 
ment covering training and experience. Jewish 
Social Service Bureau, 127 N. W. 2nd Street, 
Miami 32, Fla. 


WANTED—Colored social worker or nurse with 
public health experience for birth control 
project in rural area of Maryland. Duties: 


home visiting, instruction, keeping of records. 
8933 Survey. 


WANTED. Director of Music in a Social Set- | 


tlement in the Nation’s Capital. A real mu- 
sician but one capable of and willing to work 
with ail ages and “varied levels of tastes.” 
In reply give detailed statement of experience 


and training, and minimum salary acceptable. 
8929 Survey. 


EDUCATION DIRECTOR REQUIRED FOR 
LARGE JEWISH COMMUNITY ORGANI- 
ZATION. APPLICANTS WITH GROUP 
WORK EXPERIENCE AND SUPERVI- 
SION ARE INVITED TO WRITE FULLY, 
STATING THEIR QUALIFICATIONS 
AND EXPERIENCE. PERSONS WITH 
EXPERIENCE IN EDUCATION AND 
RELATED FIELDS WILL ALSO BE 
CONSIDERED. ADDRESS REPLIES TO 
8923 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR —opening on or 
about June 15th as Director of small family 
and children’s service agency. Graduate ac- 
credited school social work with acceptable 
experience. Good social work practices and 
personnel standards maintained. Salary de- 
pending upon experience and training. Write 
William F. Gerdes, Jr., President, Family 


Service Agency, 618 W.C.U. Building, Quincy, 
Illinois 


CASEWORKERS (MAN and WOMAN) pro- 
fessionally trained, for New England child 
placing agency with institutional facilities. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 8846 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS fully trained for private 
family and children’s agency, Indiana. Be- 
ginning salaries $2700 to $4000 according to 
ualifications. Opportunity advancement. 8860 
Survey. 


Yiddish or 


WORKERS WANTED 


CHILD WELFARE .WORKER, | woman, 
qualify for American Association Social Work 
or equivalent. Children’s organization offering 
day care in Nurseries and Foster Day Care 
home licensing and placement. Salary $3,000 
to $3,600. Immediate opening. Children’s 
Day Care Association, Inc., 515 W. Jefferson, 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, intake, 
supervise adults and children, Masters degree, 
Three years experience, Salary $3,900. 8937 
Survey. 


WANTED. Assistant Director for large Social 
Settlement in Eastern section of United 
States. One with sufficient vision, training 
and experience to work into the Directorship 
in the near future. In reply give detailed 
statement of experience and training, and 
minimum salary acceptable. 8930 Survey. 


WANTED: EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for 
Child Placing and Family Agency. 
preferred. Child Placing experience important. 
Catholic. Salary range begins at $3600 an- 
nually. Apply Catholic Social Service of 
Arizona, 42 W. Ochoa, Tucson, Arizona. 


CASEWORKER with graduate training, experi- 
ence in family or children’s work for a small 
multiple functioning agency. Retirement plan. 
Salary according to qualifications. Write 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 1188 Main 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER. Professionally 
trained. Ready for supervision. Multiple func- 
tion agency. Retirement plan. Salary $3000- 
$3600. Richard L. Creighton, The Children 
and Family Service Association, 1120 Chap- 
line Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


BOY’S WORKER, trained, for settlement. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices. Month’s vacation. 
Salary $225 to $235 to begin. Write: Family 
and Children’s Service, 313 S. E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


HOUSEPARENTS: Young couple for group of 
boys over 10 years of age. Housefather hold 
position outside of institution. Small private 
institution for normal children. Good stand- 
ards. Children’s Home, 200 Todds Lane, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


WANTED. Director of Recreation. Well trained 
and experienced person for large Social Settle- 
ment in the East. One capable of work with 
groups, as well as planning and supervising. 
In reply give detailed statement of experience 
and training, and minimum salary acceptable. 
8931 Survey. 


CASEWORKER—Interesting position in ex- 
panding Child Placement and Adoption Agency 
in Denver. Write Rothe Hilger, 314 Four- 
teenth Street, Denver. 


CASEWORKER professionally trained for ex- 
panding family agency. Supervision and psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Interesting 
community. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Man preferred, Family Service, Inc., 423 
Commerce Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa. 


CASEWORKER: Graduate of an accredited 
school of social work. Experience preferred but 
not required. Salary range $2650-$3650, de- 
pending on qualifications. Travelers Aid So- 
ciety of Miami, 127 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami 
36, Florida. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Psychiatric social worker; ex- 
perience in psychiatric children’s agency de- 
sirable; child guidance clinic serving six 
counties, Middle West; $3600-$4500. (b) Two 
medical social case workers; duties: assisting 
director in development of medical social pro- 
gram; university medical center. (c) Medical 
social worker to organize and direct depart- 
ment, large industrial organization, (d) Case 
worker; preferably with psychiatric training, 
experienced in children’s and family fields; 
expanding program; East. (e) Psychiatric 
social worker; state hospital; Middle West; 
$4200-$5700. S-5, Burneice Larson, Medical 
Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


CASEWORKERS with graduate training ard 


ee epee ee BE Se ee 
TEACHING POSITION: Beginning ptenmm 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker to servsl 


WORKERS WANTED 


experience for adoptive interviewing, hom| 
finding and work with children 
child placing agency. Possible opportunity fon| 
“supervision. Iowa Children’s Home Society 
209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


ber 15. Assistant Professor of Social Cas 
Work. Salary to start $3,105 per nine-mont]} 
school year. Qualifications: graduate accre 
ited school, case work and case supervisor} 
experience in a social case work agency 
Apply to George T. Kalif, School of Socia 
Work, Richmond Professional Institute of th 
College of William and Mary, 901 We 
Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. | 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


as executive cececter ye agency offering medica) 
and dental care to border line relief clients. 
Middle West. (b) Social worker qualified ta 
reorganize department; Chicago. (c) Psychi| 
atric social worker to establish child guidance 
clinic; should be of supervisory caliber ; $4500i 
(d) Psychiatric social worker; student healtk 
department, 600-bed tuberculosis hospital lo: 
cated on outskirts of university medical cen| 
ter; rehabilitation program; $4000-$5000. (f) 
Chief medical social worker; large tubercu) 
losis hospital; university medical center; $5000 
(g) Case workers; varied program; staff o: 
20 workers; $3,000-$4,000; vicinity New York 
City. S-4 Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson) 
Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


CASEWORKER — Opening for professionally 


trained caseworker in established multiple 
service family agency. Expanding program, 
Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing an 

maintaining high standards of case work an 

personnel practice. Recently revised statemen 
of personnel policies available. Salary be 
ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on trainin 

and experience. Annual increments based o 

evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewis 

Social Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, Ne 

York. 


CASE WORKERS — CHILD WELFARE 


AGENCY. Opportunity for trained workers 


to advance to specialized jobs. Salaries ae- 


_ cording to training and experience. Children’s 


Service League, 717 South Grand, East, 


Springfield, Illinois. 


CASEWORKER with professional training and 


for multiple service 
Jewish Agency. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Write Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J 


experience preferred 


WANTED-—Social workers to file their qualifi- 


cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 


private family agency. Experience in children’s 
work also acceptable. Beginning salary $3600 
to $4000 according to qualifications. 8897 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE (male), 38, with broad experi- 


ence in child care and family service field, 
also military social work, member AASW, 
wants challenging position, preferably in the 
field of institutional child care, late summer 
or fall. 8928 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—woman—thoroughly experienced 


in institutional work—child welfare—holds 
college degrees—desires change in position— 
can furnish best references. 8935 Survey. 


MATURE, married man, two children, graduate 


social work school. Ten years public welfare 
administration; 3 years overseas administra- 
tive work with displaced Jewish people, Seeks 
challenging administrative executive position. 
Location anywhere. Available after August 
Ist. 8926 Survey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


years of experience in Family Agency of high 
standards seeks position in a Children’s 
Agency or Mental Health program. 8932 
Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (woman), thoroughly experienced 
administration national organization. Desired 
—exccutive small imstitution, direction organi- 
zation. Educated, talented, best references. 


8906 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORSHIP desired 
by couple—long administration and teaching 
experience in institutional field—thoroughly 
trained in working with either boys or girls 
—excellent references. 8902 Survey. 


WOMAN with extensive executive and ad- 
ministrative experience in progressive family 
and children’s agencies interested in position 
involving administrative, personnel, publicity 
work. 8873 Survey. 


MAN, 33, M.S.W., administrative and _super- 
visory experience in child welfare and juve- 
nile delinquency control: wishes administrative 
or teaching position. 8880 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL HOUSEFATHER. Mature, 
knowledge of recreation, excellent references 
and checkable record. 8888 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER available 
Fall desires interesting position. Masters de- 
gree. Experience children and adults. Some 
Supervision. Give full particulars including 
salary. 8940 Survey. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SPECIALIST. Exten- 
Sive cotitacts in all medias of information 
(radio, TV, theatre, newspapers). ‘Writer; 
have published articles in national magazines. 
Deeply interested in community welfare ac- 
tivity and in socially meaningful campaigns. 
8939 Survey. 


GRADUATE New York School Social Work, 
woman, experience as caseworker, supervisor 
of professionals and volunteers, previous 
graduate studies in sociology and economics, 
varied experience in employment services 
seeks responsible position, preferably involv- 
ing administrative duties, community organi- 
zation, also institutional work. Free to travel. 
8938 Survey. 


MAN wants teach one or more handicapped 
boys four years or longer. Will live metropoli- 
tan or rural area any State. Has tutoring 
talents, excellent recommendations. 8941 Sur- 
vey. 


HOUSEFATHER, 30, casework trained, cur- 
rently employed, tired of malicious, destruc- 
tive and rude “self-expression,” seeks work in 
institution where superintendent still consid- 
ers discipline a virtue. 8942 Survey. 


FUND RAISER—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
LLB, BS, Experienced in health and welfare 
agencies—community organization, program 
promotion and case work supervision. 8934 
Survey. 


be 


WOMAN, mature, experienced in therapeutic 
work in varied psychiatric settings, with ex- 
cellent community backing would serve not 
too far West and in not too cold a climate 
as executive ($6000), developing mental health 
program and vital treatment clinic. Works 
well with other clinic professions, would use 
part-time psychiatrist as Director. Fifty, men- 
tally-pliable, two dependents, now Chief PSW. 

_ 8924 Survey. 
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contemporary American masses and 
finds American schooling at all levels 
to be chiefly responsible for the low 
state of our culture. 

In what main direction must Ameri- 
can educational principles and practices 
be changed if we are to produce a more 
intelligent, mature, discriminating, and 
socially - minded generation of Ameri- 
cans? 

There must be, he believes, a re- 
newed emphasis along the whole educa- 
tional line upon those subjects and types 
of instruction which train people in 
awareness of reality (both material and 
spiritual), in evaluation of other per- 
sons, in the comprehension and use of 
language, and in the power of abstract 
thinking. The greatest need of all is 
for a rediscovery of the basic purposes 
and values of living, the one aspect of 
all education which is primary to all 

others and the one 
which is almost totally 
ignored in the vast ma- 
jority of our schools and 
colleges. 

The author's main thesis, in other 
words, is the imperative necessity of 
putting religion, in its highest moral 
and ethical sense, at the core of the 
entire educational program. To do this 
will require first of all a drastic shift of 
emphasis in college and university cur- 
ricula; it will also require great boldness 
and courage on the part of adminis- 
trations and faculties, as well as the sup- 
plementary support of the home and of 
the church. The majority of people, 
including most educators, asserts Dr. 
Bell, recognize this need but are pre- 
vented from doing anything about it 
through fear of minority pressures. 
Meanwhile, time is running out and 
Western civilization faces imminent 
disaster. 

In his excellent concluding chapter, 
Dr. Bell proposes nine specific steps 
which should and might be taken im- 
mediately in an effort to meet the pres- 
ent crisis in education. I regard all of 
them as basically sound, but I applaud 
particularly his vigorous demand _ for 
vastly increased public support of edu- 
cation, for reinforced opposition to po- 
litical interference in the educational 
policies of both public and private in- 
stitutions, and for the wider extension 
of government subsidy for the college 
and university training of clearly de- 
serving students. 


. (In answering advertisements please mention ‘THE 


THE BOOKSHELF 


and HARD - TO - FIND 
OUT-OF-PRINT books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, ail 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any books 
mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ Beep postpaid. ) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York (9, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it i 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 2059Ne. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. 
and North Moore Streets, New York. 


Hudson 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


| 
| Professional and Executive Positions 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


ERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


Advertise Your 


REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


TO SELL OR RENT 
The Survey, 112 E. 19 St. N. Y. 3 


Spare Some Food.. 


through CARE, the non-profit, 
government-approved service. 


CARE « 50 Broad St., N.Y.C. 4 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display. . . + + + + SOc per line 
Non-display . . «. + + 10c¢ per werd 
Minimum Charge $2.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
The Survey 


112 East 19 Street New York 3 
——————E—E——— 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 

Se eee 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. _ Represents 
the “Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: inmprove- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 ccnfer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, ‘Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation, of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing, Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year, Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,746 local chapters, or- 
ganized. mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Home 
Service, International Activities, Disaster 
Services, Medical Service, the National 


Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition , 


Service, First Aid, Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Volunteer Services, Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, and College Activities. 


AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17,.N. Y., 
and 132 Third Street, S.E., Washington 3, 
D. C._ To initiate and work for legislation 
for children. Chairman: George J. Hecht, 
publisher, Parents’ Magazine. Washing- 
ton Director: Mrs. Jack B. Fahy. 


ASOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. . Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
Education: 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—9, 10 and 
11; Boy Scouting—12 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—15 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, ete. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


This DIRECTORY appears in THE 
SURVEY twelve times a year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 
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BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 


19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. M.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street; 
Theodore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave., Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Toot Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago; Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; Co- 
Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. Mrs, James C.Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consuliation about cocpera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. 


« 


S. A. National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn, of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Sccuts of 
the U. S. A. offers girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S.A 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F, E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rey. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, LL 


I 
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| THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin- 
istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on local 
overnment, (3) Management Information 
ervice for Cities on fee basis, (4) Eight 
correspondence courses in municipal man- 
agement. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


——Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, seen vane gccture services and 
Organization of college and _ city ‘oups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidier, 113 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Le 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ int 
national Christian woman movement devot 
to service for women and girls and the ; 
tempt to help build a society in which t 
abundant life is possible for every individu 

ee 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTE 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Esta 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and 1 
lated educational problems; cooperates 
improving state and federal measures 
protection and education of youth. Bull 
tin, other publications. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUC: 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a di 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 
East 103rd_ Street, New York 29, N. 
A non-profit organization established 
1944, to aid in the education of the pub! 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It do 
not take sides in the 'Wet-Dry controvers 
It provides speakers to interested grou: 
and distributes factual unbiased literatur 
It organizes citizen’s committees in comm 
nities throughout the country, and sponso 
and guides these local committees in pr 
grams of education and action in their cor 
munities, designed to meet this great mec 
cal and social problem. Through these loc 
affiliates it promotes and establishes faci 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alccholi 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism throus 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIA 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohi: 
Ralph H. Blanchard, President, New Yor 
N. Y. The Conference is an organization 
discuss the principle of humanitarian effc 
and to increase the efficiency of socia! ser 
ice agencies. Each year it holds an annu 
meeting, publishes in permanent form tf! 
proceedings of the meeting and issues 
quarterly Bulletin. Preceedings are sent fr 
of charge to all members upon payment 
a membership fee of $7.50. 76th Annu 
Meeting, June 12-18, 1949, Cleveland, Ohz 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOR 
EN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE 
FAITH AND HUMANITY  through:: 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene px 
gram; Council houses and chibs, nurserie! 
clinics; camps, work with the aged oy 
handicapped; _ scholarships. OVERSE. 
SERVICES—Operation of homes for 1 
attached girls and young women in Pa 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Ame 
can Universities for study in social welfa 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occur 
tional therapy to qualified young wom 
from abroad who return to work in th 
own countries. EDUCATTON AND § 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish 
fairs, international relations and peace, 
cial legislation. Study groups under 
tional direction keep Jewish women throu, 
out country alert to vital current issu 
Through local Sections, SERVICE 17 
FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, p 
and dock work, naturalization aid, Ame 
canization classes, location of relatives. 2) 
Senior Sections in United States — a 
Junior and Councilette groups. 80, 
Senior members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG ME 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Ma 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR I 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Br 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and uni 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Throu, 
more than 2,800 Chapters serviug eve 
county in the nation, it guarantees the be 
available care and treatment for infan 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ; 
Propriating funds to recognized research - 
Stitutions, it supports scientific investigatii 
into the cause, prevention and cure of poll 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the tra. 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a ps 
gram of information and education to < 
quaint the public with facts about the 
ease. Truly a “people’s philanthropy,” 
funds are derived solely from voluntary e¢ 
tributions by the American people dur 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-. 
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NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 ax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado, Samael Schacter: Executive Di- 
rector; Philip Houtz, Associate Executive 
Direstor; ABen Hurst, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector. Free, non- -sectarian for needy tubercu- 
lous adnits and children. (Kosher dietary.) 
coeLee eoraacshr $ service, sien Coes 
tion vo eecupational, psychologi- 
eal, psychiatric and social services. Bah 
Corper, M. D., Research Directar; Harold 
Bieber. spizector “Applic Service and Vo- 
ca Cations to nearest 
aeeiveat office :—NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna 

L. Lindexbaum, 19 West 44 St. PHILA- 
DELPHIA: David Mahler, 1831 Chestnut 
St. CHECAGO: Lowis Hochberg, 100 No. 
LaSalle St. LOS ANGELES: Albert He 
Silyv 747 Se. Hili St. BOSTON: Miss 
Frances 73 Tremont St. DALLAS: 
Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs Ave. 
PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosenblum, 4 
Smithfield St. Other applications through 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds 
or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate pisyeround, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E. W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Directer. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to ali types of handicapped 
persens, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Fimanced by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


Community biotic 


THE FIELD OF RECREATION, by Wal- 
ter L. Stone, Ph.D. 41 pp. $1. The William 
Frederick Press. 313 West 35 Street, New 
York 1. 


Analysis, definitions, relationships in the 
recreation field. 


BULWARKS AGAINST CRIME, edited 
by Marjorie Bell. 1948 Yearbook of the 
National Probation and Parole Association. 
359 pp. From the association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 


Papers on current methods in crime pre- 
vention, including reports from Europe. 


4 PSYCHIATRIC APPROACH TO 
THE TREATMENT OF PROMIS- 
CUITY, by Benno Safier, M.D., Hazle G. 
Corrigan, Eleanor J. Fein, Katherine P. Brad- 
way, Ph.D. Further report of a study made 
under the auspices of the Venereal Disease 
Division, U. S. Public Health Service, the 
California State Department of Public Health, 
and the San Francisco Department of Public 
Health. 81 pp. 75 cents. Publications Serv- 
ice, American Social Hygiene Association. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


Evaluation of clinical studies in problems 
of venereal disease control. 


Group Relations 
RACE RELATIONS IN MINNESOTA. 


Reports of the Governor’s Interracial Com- 
mission, St. Paul, Minn. 


JUNE 1949 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- | 


TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr, James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention ef tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state, American Keview of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living amd working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 


ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Meicher, | 


Executive Secretary, 32 Beaver Street, 
Room $16, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720- 9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC. National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in Lendon, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 


meet a variety of human needs in most | 


major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
{ mire, National Commander. 


Pamphlets and Reports 


Bound collection of pamphlets reporting 
findings on the status of The Negro Work- 
er, The Negro and His Home, The Indian, 
and The Mexican. 


SOCIOMETRY IN GROUP RELA- 
TIONS, by Helen Hall Jennings. A Work 
Guide for Teachers. 85 pp. $1.25. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Use of sociometric devices in handling 
group problems in education. 


Health 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A HEALTH 
COOPERATIVE, by Russell K. Lewis. 
126 pp. Health Center Services Committee, 
180 North Snelling Avenue, St. Paul E4, 
Minn. 

Empirical outline for planning group 
health programs. 


THE COSTS OF HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE, by George Soule. Prepared and 
published under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Research in Medical Economics, Inc., 
and the Public Affairs Institute. 27 pp. Lim- 
ited quantities free. From The Public Affairs 
Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E., 
Washington 3, D. C. 


Estimates of the cost of health insurance 


MARGARET SANGER ae BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGEN Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M, 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
pace a perio of phate Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East ona 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial good will. Maintains Depart- 
ment of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information on race 
relations and Negro progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOO F. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 


year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 
per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


plans and discussion of their economic 
effects. 


Your Government 


THE LAW OF CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
CIVIL LIBERTIES, by Edwin S. New- 
man, LLB. 104 pp. $1 and quantity rates. 
Oceana Publications, 461 West 18 Street, 
New York 11. 

Another in the Legal Almanac Series. 

Layman’s handbook of laws and statutes 

affecting specific civil rights. 


Children’s Welfare 


ANNUAL REPORT ON CHILD AND 
YOUTH WELFARE, Based on Information 
received from Member Governments between 
April 1, 1947, and March 31, 1948. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, United Nations. 235 
$2.50. From International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 

Broadway, New York 27. 

Legislative and administrative measures 
taken by U.N. governments and private 
organizations to meet the needs of children 
and youth. 


Miscellaneous 


ESSENTIALS OF RURAL WELFARE. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 43 pp. 50 cents. H. K. 
Press, Washington, D. C. 

A definition of the nature of rural wel- 
fare and procedures for planning and 
executing rural welfare programs. 
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BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 


Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


WASHINGTON 1, D. €. 


Two year professional education leading to the 
degree of Master Social Work. 

Specialization is available in Family Case Work, 
Social Group Work, Child Welfare, Community 
Organization, Public Welfare, Medical Social 
Work and Psychiatric Social Work. 

A limited number of scholarships are available to 
qualified students. 


For further information write to the Dean. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


School of Social Work 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum Basic training 
in Social Casework and Social Group Work, lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Advanced Curriculum An advanced, third 
year of graduate study in Social Casework, Super- 
vision, and Social Administration, leading to an 
Advanced Certificate. 


Doctoral Curriculum A program for profes- 
sionally experienced and scholarly graduates of 
two-year curricula, preparing for leadership in So- 
cial Work Teaching, Social Administration, and 
Social Research, and leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Social Work. 


Address inquiries concerning the Two-Year and 
Advanced Curricula to Margaret E. Bishop, Direc- 
tor of Admissions and Placement. 


Address inquiries regarding the Doctoral Curri- 
culum to Dr. William D. Turner, Dean. 


2410 Pine Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to ieergee’ 5 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 21 to January 28 
For further information write to the Dean. 
820 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 
Graduate Programs with concentration on 
CASE WORK COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of recognized 
standing who have had preliminary work in the Social 
| Sciences. 
For further information write to the 
Secretary of the Department 
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THE 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 


- SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


_ A two-year professional curricu- 
lum leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A first-year base of generic content permits 


second-year concentration in special fields such as 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, pub- 
lic welfare administration, social welfare organiza- 


_ tion, research. 


_ Applications for admission in the Fall of 1949 
now being received. Early inquiry is advised. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 
Dean. — 


The Gnibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1949.50 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term—June 28 to July 29 


Second Term—August 1 to September 3 > 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24 
Winter Quarter begins January 3 
Spring Quarter begins March 27 


ANNOUNCEMENTS — 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE = 


OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The National Catholic School of Social Service’ ~ 


and the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America merged July 1, 1947. 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
of the Catholic University of America is fully 
accredited by the American. Association of Schools 
of Social Work. aac 


The American. eeacne oe Medical Social 
A Workers and the. American Association of. Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers have given area to 
_ the sequences in their ‘respective fields.” . 


The School offers professional’ ‘training in sorta 
work leading to the professional degrees of © 
Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social _ 


Work. 


It is expected that the new mice of the Ppa 
will be completed for the academic year 1949-50. 


Further information may be obtained by writing 


the Dean, National Catholic School of Social 


- Service of the Catholic University of America, 


University Post Office Box 1421, Washington 17, 
D.C: 


tH Me L> 
Si ia a 


) 2 


: fo 


m. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


School of Social Work 
_ PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


“for men and women 


Wtekding: : re Master fs Social Work 
and to. the. Doctor of Social Work | 


- Generic ‘Program and Speciatzanone i in | 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work — 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research, 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program 
on the doctorate level in cooperation with the Winter 
V.A. Hospital and the Monning ss Foundation will begin 
chat 1949.9 ae 


DAY OF JUDGMENT 
The Political and Economic | 
Challenge to the West 


By David Cushman Coyle — 
“Tt has a sanity which is badly needed amidst the 


neurotic tenseness of our world.”—Max Lerner. “It 
expresses with his masterful clarity and pungency the 
dilemma of our times, What is more it shows how we 
can meet the challenge of our time.”—Marquis 
Childs. A survey and interpretation of the various 
social and political forces now pitted against one an- 
other, offering the reader sound standards for evalu- 
ating them. $3.00 


APPRAISING 
VOCATIONAL FITNESS 


By Means of Psychological Tests 


By Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The most comprehensive book ever published in the 
field, this volume compiles and evaluates all the avail- 
able materials on testing for identification of voca- 
tional aptitudes and skills. No one in the field of 
teaching or vocational guidance anxious to under- 
stand the current tools of testing can afford to be 
without this book which promises to become the 
standard work on the subject for years, $6.00 


THE WORLD 
MUST BE GOVERNED 


By Vernon Nash 
Vice President, United World Federalists 


Carl Van Doren says: “An indispensable report from 
the debating front, to which Mr. Nash has carried. 
the case for federal world government with devoted 
energy, of all the common objections raised by con- 
servative, timid, or cynical doubters, and of the best 
and most far-seeing answers to them.” 


Cord Meyer, Jr., President, UWF, says: “. . . a con- 
vincing argument for world federation.” A valuable 
sourcebook of answers to the widely asked questions 
about the case for world federalism and about what 


the individual can do to further it, $2.50 


COMMUNICATIONS | 
RESEARCH 1948-1949 


Edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
and Frank N. Stanton 


_A timely examination of urgent present-day problems __ 


in the highly controversial communications field. 


‘Touching such vital subjects as the influence of the 


comics on children, guiding factors in radio pro-— 


gramming and the impact of the newspaper, it 


analyzes both the effects of mass media and the ways 
in which communications research can be refined and ; 
improved. An essential reference for all executives 
concerned with the communications field, and an 
important text for students of psychology, sociology, 
radio and journalism, oe $4.50 — 


PROFIT SHARING 
By Kenneth M. Thompson 


Foreword by Robert S, Hartman, Exec, Sec., 
Couneil of Profit Shoring: Industries 


This book "supplies the only iceapecntarye and 


up-to-date study of the. American. profit-sharing move- 


ment—its history, mechanics, and wide implications 
for the American economy, The author considers the — 
reasons for past successes and failures, the essentials 


of a sound plan, and its role in improved labor- 


management relations, ~ oa $4.00 


Write publishey Dept, 32 
catalog of Spring 


At your bookstore or 


HARPER 
49 East 33rq 


for complete 
Books 


from 


& BROTHERS 


Street, New York 16 


